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The Gist of It 


T IS THE CUSTOM of not a few primitivé 
peoples to burst into wild ritual dances at the 
time of spring planting. The Senate, con- 
fronted with an immigration bill and a murmur 

from the Japanese ambassador, seems to have been 
seized with a like seasonal fury. But instead of 
cherishing the young and tender shoots of inter- 
national friendliness which might be discerned here 
and there, it methodically pranced on them, beating 
meanwhile the tom-toms of “national honor.” 


FTER which exhibition of maturity and civili- 

zation, it becomes the painful duty of the on- 
looker to discover what is likely to happen next. 
What, in human terms, would be the consequences of 
the new quota bill which so sweepingly vindicates 
our inalienable right to mind our business and let 
the world go hang? 


HOUGH the Japanese aspects of the pending 
legislation have engaged nearly all the atten- 
tion of the daily press, the lives of many more peo- 
ple would be affected—at least in the immediate fu- 
ture—by the new European quotas. This phase is ex- 


plored by Mrs. Bremer (p. 207), who has been 
working in the field of immigration and foreign com- 
munity service for more than fifteen years—with the 
United, States Immigration Commission and the Na- 
tional Board of the Y. W. C. A., where she now 
holds the office of executive secretary of the depart- 
ment for work with foreign-born women. 


O INTERPRET the Japanese situation, The 

Survey called on the Rey. Galen Fisher, execu- 
tive secretary of the Institute for Social and Re- 
ligious Research, who brings to this problem the 
perspective gained in 21 years residence in Japan 
as senior secretary of the Y. M. C. A. (p. 209) 


E NEED hardly introduce Mr. Lindeman 

(pp. 222, 240), or Mr. Galpin, economist in 
charge of rural life studies for the Department of 
Agriculture (p. 224), or Allen T. Burns, director 
of the National Information Bureau and an ex- 
president of the National Conference of Social Work 
(p. 225). 


WO interesting questions are raised by Dr. 

Emmons (p. 227). Who is responsible for the 
present health of the “‘saleslady”? What can we 
do about it?- Dr. Emmons is director of the Har- 
vard Mercantile Health Work. 


HE LIVELY discussion of rural health prob- 

lems in Arkansas which The Survey printed 
under the heading Save the Country Baby, in the 
issue of December 15, 1923, was the first contribu- 
tion from Dr. Frances Sage Bradley. A second fol- 
lows in this issue (p. 229); we hope there will be 
many more; there are few leaders in country health 
work and many who are anxious for leadership. 


ERBERT C. PARSONS, deputy commissioner 

of probation for the state of Massachusetts, 
has assembled some of the long-range case histories 
ot which social workers stand always in need as a 
check on the activities of the movement (p. 231). 


SHEAF of comments on Dr. Cabot’s stimulat- 
ing article Veracity in Social Work and a re- 
joinder from the author (p. 254). 


ISS ROBINSON, who approaches psychiatric 
social work from the angle of a thoughtful 
caseworker (p. 233), is associate director and super- 
visor of the department of case work in the Penn- 


sylvania School of Social and Health Work. 


NOTHER Philadelphian, Dr. Rubinow (p. 

234) has but recently contributed to The 
Survey a painstaking analysis of Medical Factors in 
Family Case Work (March 15, 1924). The com- 
ment here is part of a paper read at the All-Phila- 
delphia Conference. 


PPALACHIAN culture is almost the oldest 

unmixed element in our American civilization. 
Mr. Estabrook, who records (p. 238) some dis- 
cussion of ways to preserve and enrich it, is connected 
with the Eugenics Record Office of the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


MAY MADNESS: A DIALOGUE ON MARS 


What are all those people on earth doing? 
They are going! 

Where? 

Nowhere. Just going! 
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Immigration: A Look Ahead 


I. Some Human Consequences of the Pending Bill 


By E dith T. erry Bremer 


N the same day we read that the immigration 
bill is likely to reach successful adjustment, “if 
a way can be found to exclude Japanese while 
maintaining the ordinarily courteous conduct 

which ought to characterize all the actions of the United 

States government,” we also read that a proposal to estab- 
ish a graduate school of international relations at Johns 
opkins University is near attainment. The school would 

‘promote”’ “greater understanding and knowledge of all the 

yranches of international life of a world fellowship, where 

sientific and economic facts are 
winging nations to many forms 
if interdependency.” 

American thought is coming 

0 realize the inescapable econom- 

interdependencies. And the 

lay would seem to be drawing 
arer when the nation will turn 
bout and embrace the equally 
apable relations of the pol- 
realms. But if the Immig- 
ation Bill becomes law, we 
have a clear indication of 
far we are from perceiving 

international character of a 

many of our serious human 

roblems. 

Immigration and emigration 

inherently an international 
iness. No set of immigration 

ys can be smoothly, justly, and humanely administered, 

h are not built upon an international philosophy in re- 
to this vast human phenomenon. The Immigration 

ill has no discernible social philosophy. If it becomes law, 

| spite of its rigidly mechanical devices for execution and 
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THE PROPOSED EUROPEAN QUOTAS (HOUSE BILL) 


its laudable intent to prevent unnecessary distress to im- 
migrants in certain instances, it is bound to increase the ex- 
ploitation of immigrants, to create new strife among groups 
already domiciled here, to bring disaster to individuals, and 
to be as irritatingly difficult to administer exactly as our 
immigration laws have ever been. 

To date of going to press, there is still hope that a cour- 
ageous President will veto this bill, as on three separate oc- 
casions before, other courageous Presidents vetoed the literacy 
test bill on the ground that a proposal to reduce the number 
of immigrants to be admitted each 
year should not, in method, act as 
a public contradiction of cher- 
ished American principles. On 
every fundamental premise, quite 
apart from the unnecessary hurt 
to the sensibilities of the people 
of Japan, this new bill strikes at 
important social attitudes upon 
which our democratic thought 
and our social institutions have 
been built. If passed, it will 
stand before the world as the ex- 
pression of responsible thought in 
America upon the controversial 
theories as to the relative worth 
of nationalities. It is claimed 
that the assumptions of the bill 
are justified by sociological and 
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biological considerations. But 
upon these premises competent scientists vigorously 
disagree. The “Nordic superiority” myth which has been 


floating about the halls of Congress for a long time, for 
which many congressmen have felt a sneaking friendliness 
while reluctant to recognize it in public, has suddenly be- 
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come the basis of the immigration policy of what is still the 
greatest “receiving country” in the world. 

What has happened in Washington, what hitherto oppos- 
ing views have mysteriously reached a compromise, it is 
not the purpose of this article to discuss. Nor is it in- 
tended to give any detailed analysis of the provisions of 
the bill. Its diplomatic, political and economic consequences 
have been widely discussed by the newspapers. ‘The pur- 
pose of this article is to show how a law based on assump- 
tions both unscientific and unsocial would also carry vital 
human consequences. ‘The proposal to admit annually, from 
each nationality, a number equalling 2 per cent of the num- 
ber resident in the United States in 1890 would halt the 
migration from many countries in a mid-way stage. With 
these, as with all other nationalities for a hundred years, 
immigration follows a slow process: first the breadwinners 
come, then the young women, then young families, and 
finally the older people. 


HE most serious effect of the bill will not be felt imme- 

diately, because it runs back of visible things into men’s 
minds. The ultimate effect upon the structure of interna- 
tional comity, which is held together by what good will! and 
understanding there is between the “bread and butter” people 
of the nations, will be positive and deep. ‘The change of 
feeling will be as vital in Europe as it could possibly be in 
the Orient, and will be translated into behavior in a greater 
variety of ways. 

It is not from the desire of a country like the United 
States to reduce the volume of its annual human intake, that 
disillusionment and lasting bitterness will result. very 
nation understands that, and more or less sympathizes with 
it. Representatives of the very countries which the bill now 
proposes to cut off have repeatedly expressed an understand- 
ing of America’s rising alarm over the number of immigrants. 
The resentment—for which, probably, no adequate release 
will for a long period be found—rises from the thinly veiled 
discrimination, which fastens the stigma of social incompet- 
ence, of cultural inferiority, upon the object of the average 
individual’s most cherished social loyalty: his nationality. 

We of the “native American stock” (the white American 
stock, at least) have never suffered such an attack; most of 
us have not the sensitive perception to realize what that 
means. Discrimination—social, economic and political —has 
been one of the social diseases of Europe. ‘The influence of 
its adoption into American policy can hardly help working 
new harm in Europe, and will spread swiftly throughout the 
several million Europeans domiciled here. 


HE International Labor Office estimates that the 

migration of people at the outbreak of the world war 
amounted to 5,250,000 a year. “Iwo million at least could 
be said to be leaving home for the first time. ‘The static 
character of great populations, holding them in traditional 
localities for centuries, is broken up. The development of 
great business whose continued profit depends upon getting 
people to move about, together with profound changes in 
the economic life of nations, with the spread of industrial- 
ism, the contagion of new social ideas, changes in the relative 
political positions of various nationalities—all have brought 
the will to venture, and the facilities for doing so, within 


reach of the humblest folk. In the face of such stupendous © 


social forces, changes in immigration legislation in a single 
country will neither stop the movements nor for a long 
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period materially hinder them. The recurring springs of | 
emigration will flow in other directions. j 

Those for whom strong human ties have already b 
established in America will not, in the main, go elsewher 
It is within this group that the most acute problems of a¢ 
justment will arise. “That group is relatively large for eac 
of the countries whose emigration has been established sine 
1890, since it is still in the pioneer or “single immigrant’ 
stage, and has not fully become a migration of familie 
and dependents. The House bill, by providing a non-quot 
class which would eventually admit wives, minor childre 
and elderly parents of citizens, does offer an ultimate ame 
lioration of this problem, and the conferees wrote this pre 
vision into the final draft of the bill. 

The fresh emigration of Europe—those groups who have} 
not yet begun migration to the United States—will une) 
doubtedly turn toward South and Central America. Lael 
ing the romantic tradition about these countries which has 
long enhanced the lure of America in his mind, the emigrant} 
will probably proceed with greater caution. But if 
causes which drive them out of their own homeland contint 
Italians, Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, Hungarians, Russian 
and also Germans, will go in increasing numbers to Bra 
the Argentine, Chile, Peru, Uruguay and Paraguay. Co 
nies of these nationalities are already there, for, in the main, | 
the South American countries are inviting Europeans to 
come, though each has its own methods for regulation. : 

Other movements will probably be directed through ad-} 
ditional “labor treaties” between European governments 
themselves, such as those between Italy and France, France| 
and Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. These are ¢ 
true “immigration” as the term has been understood in Am 
ica, but have more of the character of a “contract labor 
system, to which American thought is opposed as an an’ 
social arrangement bound to work against the common w 
fare of all concerned. 

The human consequences of a sudden stoppage in 
established movement are serious. It is likely to result 
in personal disaster to the individuals whose lives have be 
shaped by the expectation of the continuance of the mo 
ment. The tragic plight of the half-a-million people caug 
in mid-migration on August I, 1914, is an example. h 
could not go forward, they could not go back, and they h 
no legal claim to domicile or protection where they we 
Exactly that situation, it may be hoped, will never happe 
again. And yet in the mental confusion and anxiety 
tendant on being thrown out of normal relations, the st 
page proposed for July 1, 1924, will have comparable result 
in the lives of a very great number of people. The difficul)) 
ties created for individuals, even so many, cannot be 
forward as a valid argument against restrictive legislati 
But there is something wrong in the method and speed 
which it is proposed to achieve that restriction. 

The absurdly small quotas practically cut away from 
neath their feet the foundation for the entire future 
thousands of recent immigrants. Their original purpose 
coming to America will have been made futile when ¢ 
right to send home for their relatives is cut off. What wv 
they do? 

Even if the non-quota section of the House bill pr 
so that citizens are ultimately provided for, the problem 
ruined hopes, defeated expectations, and permanently s 
rated families, will not be greatly helped. A man not r 
a citizen must wait from three to five years before bri 
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t his wife. And what assurance has he that the law 
fill not be changed again before that date, once more mak- 
ig all his expectations futile? The single man will, in 
jost cases, have to go back to marry the girl before he can 
Jaim the citizen’s right to have her admitted. The enormous 
xpense will often prove prohibitive. Too often a girl’s best 
h ce to get into America will rest upon marriage with 
no American citizen; there may be a growing number of 

‘citizens’ who make a business of offering themselves for 

jarriage at a good sum to a young woman whose parents 
to solve her future by getting her to America where work 
be found. 


AKE a single example. There are about 40,000 Lat- 
vians in this country, the majority being young men, 
the immigration is comparatively new. How many of 
“jem are married and have families in Latvia is not known. 
i conservative estimate would fix the number of young men 
3 25,000. Outside of a group of 6,000 in New York, there 
re no established Latvian communities. “The 25,000 are 
rattered over many states where work can be found. The 
atvian quota would be 317 souls a year. Among the 
5,000 residents, are several thousand citizens. According 
the provision for preferential consular visé, the wives of 
“hose citizens would be given first place in the quota even 
nder the Senate plan. How long will it take the 25,000 
oung men to establish themselves and to form homes here 
t the rate of 317 women from the old country each year? 
Will these men, then, return home? ‘They tell you they 
vould if there was work to be had. Theirs is a new and 
mbitious country, but there is not enough work for all. 
eir problem, therefore, resolves itself into this: they can- 
ot get work where their homes could be, and they cannot 
ave homes where their work is. A few may move on to 
outh America. But the world currents have swept. this 
ay for a long time, and it is not likely that the young 
1en who have once tried the United States will go elsewhere. 
There are three possible solutions for these men: to swell 
army of permanently disestablished men; to take out 
tizenship papers as soon as possible, and become a flvating 
itizenry with ties in two countries, keeping a working resi- 
‘nce in the United States while supporting dependents in 
atvia and departing on certificated leaves once or twice a 
; or to let family ties slip, fall out of the habit of send- 
i money home, save here for a new start, and marry a 
ew wife when and where she can be found. As the line 
f least resistance, the third choice will probably be the 
out for the majority. 
A mass of inter-country social problems will develop. In 
ia, there will be deserted families, and non-support, 
srious enough in a country where the major cause of emi- 
tion is economic; a more acute poverty and the psy- 
nological ills that attend desertion will follow. In America, 
lere will be the moral collapse of men who meant to be 
onest and loyal, together with a prevalence of that :nner 
Monflict that pursues a mind not at peace with itself, and 
eates a haunting sense of the insecurity for the future. 
practical difficulty, however, presents itself even here. 
here will the young men find these hypothetical “new” 
es? All the nationalities of recent immigration are rep- 
sented here by far more men than women. Successive 
rs of the migration process, following its usual course, 
uld even this up. But those nationalities for whom that 
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their young women here yet. The Latvian will probably 
marry German girls, as many speak the German language 
and the two peoples have a friendly tradition. But what 
can the Roumanian, the Greek, the Armenian youth do? 
Will they be able to marry girls of the “second generation ?” 
The girl born and reared in America holds very different 
ideas from those of the old-country man. And more than 
that, her social views, bred by “Americanization,” lead her 
to regard such an alliance as a step down. She would rather 
marry a “smart American fellah” than an old-country man 
though he may be the more honest and stable. 

In the great industrial towns where the work is all man’s 
work, such as in the steel cities; where the foreign unskilled 
worker comes—and moves on as fast as he can; where the 
immigrant population is fluid, and where the “industry” of 
the women in the permanently established communities is 
“keeping boarders,’ the moral conditions likely to develop 
will be exceedingly serious. One hesitates to brand any na- 
tionality, made up as each is of every variety of character, 
as more likely to fall into immoral ways than another. But 
it seems almost certain that those groups most affected by 
the limitation of immigration, will be forced into, situations 
more unwholesome than those which naturally develop in 
frontier communities. And, it might be added, this very 
result of conditions created by American law will ultimately 
be laid up against the foreigner and his race. 

Another social problem arbitrarily created is that of 
the growing community. The settled foreign community, 
resulting from an immigration which has long since 
left its early stages behind, will probably not be disturbed. 
But those aggregations which are about to take on the char- 
acteristics of a community will have their development 
checked, if not permanently prevented. The Latvians, in 
another five years, would probably have come together in a 
number of little nascent communities with a stable group 
life and interest—thrifty and anxious to get on to that uni- 
How can that 
happen now? 

Industries know well the restlessness of the “single” im- 
migrant. A high labor turnover decreases as a community 
grows. Cities which have seen foreigners coming in, at the 
call of some new factory, view with alarm the crowds of 
foreign men who don’t know what to do with themselves 
on Sunday. A few months pass and the population mysteri- 
ously increases. Women of the new nationality are now 
and then noticed in the stores. Before Americans realize 
what has happened a new community has begun, self-respect- 
ing, hard-working, buying generous quantities of American 
furniture, glassware, pots and pans and shoes. ‘There is an 
agreeable stimulus to local trade. Such processes can no 
longer come to pass, and American communities will not only 
be denied real assets of growth and trade, but will face a 
new problem of continuously unsettled, unsocialized ‘“colo- 
nies” of foreign men. 


FE must not overlook increases in the exploitation to 

which immigrants are always more or less subject. 
The bill aims to render the new law more enforceable than 
the old quota law, by making it rigid. But even a mech- 
anically perfect system cannot nullify the forces that drive 
people out of their homelands. Efforts at illegal entry will 
inevitably multiply. Buying up passports (which is known 
to be going on as a regular business now) to be sold abroad 
to credulous and anxious immigrants, will be extended to 
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include buying up certificates for temporary absence. The 
chances are that every sort of paper which an immigrant 
may need will be offered for sale. 

A severe penalty is provided in the bill both for the 
perpetration of fraud, and for the alien found with fraud- 
ulent papers in his possession. Just how the immigrant is 
to be brought under a sentence of possibly ten thousand 
dollars or five years in prison before he actually becomes a 
resident of the United States is not clear. Would he be 
arrested at the consulate—or imprisoned at Ellis Island 
instead of being deported? 

Perhaps the severest result to America itself will come 
from the reversal of normal assimilation processes. As- 
similation is at bottom a purely psychological thing. Change 
the attitude of the alien, his desire to become assimilated, 
and these processes—so long familiar to us that we have 
failed to value them at their great worth—stop automatic- 
ally. Among those of French Canadian descent in northern 
New England, and in the Spanish-speaking stock of Texas, 
we have a permanently unassimilated, bi-lingual society. 
Let the feeling of our European stock undergo a severe 
change, and we may have such groups everywhere. 

Freedom leads groups as well as individuals to throw off 
self-consciousness. Heretofore foreign-language groups have 
slowly emerged from their intense consciousness of self 


II. The Possible Recoil in Asia 
M. Fisher 


By Galen 


HEN The Survey asked me to write about the 
W irvizesion Bill and the Japanese reaction to it, 

I at once said that if I wrote at all it could not 
be as an advocate but simply as an expositor. The chief 
reason for this is because I believe increasingly that “reason- 
ing together” is better than thrusting even a reasonable 
argument down the other man’s throat. 

As to the new Immigration Bill (H. R. 7995), and its 
effects on the Japanese and on America’s relations with 
Japan, let me boil down the salient facts. 

The bill provides that: “An immigrant not eligible to 
citizenship shall not be admitted to the United States un- 
less such immigrant is a non-quota immigrant.” Since the 
Japanese have been adjudged by the Supreme Court in- 
eligible to citizenship unless born here, this clause amounts 
to an exclusion act against all Japanese except diplomats, 
students and transients. 

It nullifies without warning the Gentleman’s Agreement 
of 1908, by which Japan bound herself to give no more 
passports to laborers coming to the United States, and also 
to refrain from allowing many laborers to go to Mexico, 
lest they slip over the border. 

The chief arguments offered in support of the clause are 
these: 


1. The letter of Ambassador Hanihara protesting against 
the clause and referring to “grave consequences” was an in- 
sulting effort to intimidate America and dictate legislation on 
a domestic matter. 

2. The Gentleman’s Agreement is not a public enactment 
and it leaves to Japan the selection of immigrants to our 
territory; furthermore. it has not been strictly kept. 

3. The anxiety of the Pacific Coast states can be allayed 
only by complete exclusion of Orientals. 
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into the realization that nationality does not matter 
America. It neither helps nor hinders. That becomes) 
in fact, one of the miraculous things to them about Ameri 
In so many countries of Europe, no one goes about withe 
carefully wearing his nationality. This immigration t 
would throw the wholesome social evolution in Americ 
into violent reverse. The United States is made to declz 
for discrimination. Sensitiveness, rivalry, suspicion are b 
by it. And that international good-will which experien 
in America has, in spite of individual discouragement 
stored up for the immigrant—and which he has in tui 
spread abroad—is also jeopardized. 
One wonders whether after all it is worth while to “sa 
the country for posterity’—at the price of making it, fc 
this generation, a much more difficult place to live in. The 
need of the past, and the hope of the future, is understar 
ing and good-will between the people of the nations. It 
the only foundation on which can be built a structure ¢ 
cooperation for the good of all. This anti-social 
tion philosophy will weaken that foundation for a lo 
time to come. This nation may be “saved for posterity 
but the rest of the world will go right on having a “ 
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ity” too. It may be that our children will view matters 
a different light. Perhaps posterity will not thank 1 
after all. 


4. If the problem were left to a diplomatic settleme 
there would certainly be delay and compromise. 
The chief arguments against the clause are these: 


1. Sudden denunciation of agreements is un-American 
a breach of good international manners. | 

2. Japan is perfectly willing to cooperate in excluding fromy 
the United States of America any or all of her nationals, 
desired, but she asks that it be arranged either by agreemen 
or by a law which puts Japan on a par with other natio 
instead of by one expressly discriminating against her. 

3. The Gentleman’s Agreement ensures Japan’s cooperatior 
and it has been faithfully observed. If, as advocates of the 
objectionable clause hold, many Japanese steal across 
border from Mexico even while Japan is cooperating by iss 
few passports, is it not obvious that many more would st 
across when Japan was piqued and not trying to cooper 

4. The same end—virtual exclusion—could be attained, 
Secretary Hughes has suggested, by making the 2 per ¢ 
quota provision apply to Japan as to all European natios 
This would allow about 250 Japanese to enter annually. 

5. The positive good will engendered by America’s 
anthropy after the earthquake and by decades of gene 
diplomacy, culminating in the Washington Conference, 
been rudely shattered and is being replaced by distrust ; 
ill-will and by contempt of our professions of fair-play 
honorable dealing. American missionary enterprise, comm 
and general influence in the Far East will all suffer. 


Fat volumes of argument and slim pamphlets of fact h 
been published to uphold or demolish these arg 
From the facts a selected few will be pertinent here. — 

As to Japanese observance of the Agreement, it may 
pointed out that between 1909, the year after the 
ment became operative, and 1923, the number of Jap 


men 


22,737 than the number entering, whereas the number 
Japanese females entering was 38,883 more than the num 
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| 
eaving. The net increase in continental United States 
vas 8,681, or 578 a year, and the increase in Hawaii was 
415. Furthermore, despite the youth of many of the 
Mmigrant women and their consequent maximum fertility, 
he total Japanese population in Continental United States 
eased only from 72,157 in 1910 to III,OIO in 1920. 
e excess of departures over arrivals during the three and 
half years ending last December 31st was 4,207. It is 
ard to see how these figures indicate laxity by Japan in 
rving the Agreement. 
‘It is, however, urged by some, 
‘hat the thing to be feared is the 
apid increase of Japanese by birth 
n this country. The rejoinder is 
hat the influx of “picture” brides 
vas stopped some time ago, and that 
here are few unmarried Japanese 
ver 25 left to be supplied with 
rides from the old country: they 
vill find their wives among Amer- 
zan-born Japanese. And as to their 
eputed rapidity of child-bearing, it 
well known that the~ birth-rate 
every new immigrant stock 
mds to fall toward the American ae 
‘vel. 


{[JOwW are the Japanese people 
taking the action of Congress? 

“hey were painfully surprised when 

jie House passed the offensive clause 

y such a majority, but they never % 
oubted the Senate would dispas- | 
onately cut it out. Hence they | ' 
we been dazed, incredulous and 
rieved. Japanese papers and pub- 
cists have shown unusual restraint 
their comments, but both public and private cablegrams 
‘ceived from Tokyo indicate that a deep and ugly wound 

as been inflicted. 

’ At first the indignation meetings were limited to Tokyo 
Yad Osaka, but late dispatches report. that similar meet- 
igs have been held in many of the provincial centers. Our 
re vhelming gifts for earthquake relief had left the whole 
apanese people almost oppressed by a sense of obligation 
9 great to repay. Hence only the conviction of being 
sitively wronged could drive them or any Orientals to 
fs against an act of their late benefactors. Not un- 
turally some of them suspect that our Congress dared to 
ring its action because American gifts would probably 
ke the Japanese ashamed to protest. On the contrary, 
s Japanese say they are merely counting on America’s 
past d loyalty to the square deal when they ask that the 
‘entleman’s Agreement be terminated or substituted in 
ntlemanly fashion. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
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—§ OW far will the ripples spread from this stone thrown 
“ so jauntily by Congress into the Pacific? Farther 
the thoughtless, insular American thinks, if he thinks 
about it. At the very least it will accentuate the 
gan of ‘‘Asia for the Asiatics.” That slogan has been 
d in India, in China, and in the Philippines as well as 
pan. But they have been separate cries. There has 
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been no united chorus of opposition to white intolerance and 
domination except by a few intellectuals. America’s record 
toward the Far East has on the whole exempted her hitherto 
from their denunciation. But it is quite possible to exag- 
gerate the sinister effects of this one act toward Japan, how- 
ever discourteous. After making this reservation, the fact 
remains that it gives impetus to that consolidation of the 
darker races against the white nations which looms so omin- 
ously upon the world’s horizon. 


HOULD anything still be done 
about the Immigration Bill? It 
will perhaps be out of conference be- 
| tween the committees of the Senate 
and the House and in the Pres‘dent’s 
hands when this appears. Those who 
wish the President to sign the bill 
without change may deem it unneces- 
sary to do anything. “Those who op- 
pose it but wish to see some alterna- 
tive method of virtual exclusion 
adopted should let their senators and 
representatives know their mind and 
should also wire or write asking the 
President to veto the bill or secure its 
modification before signing. 

The possible modifications sug- 
gested are that Japan be included un- 
der the 2 per cent quota system; or 
that Congress pass a joint resolution 
calling on the President to negotiate 

= a stiffened Gentlemen’s Agreement 
or an exclusion treaty; or that a pro- 
= vision be added authorizing the Presi- 
dent to see if some method of ex- 
clusion satisfactory to Japan can be 
devised, leaving it to the President 
to put the bill into force only if his efforts in this direction 
prove futile. 


SURVEY of Race Relations on the Pacific Coast has 

been under way for several months, but it cannot be 
expected yet to throw light on either the immigration or the 
assimilation of Orientals. It was undertaken not to settle 
any problems over night, but to help the residents of the 
coast get at all the facts and examine their opinions and 
policies and relationships in the unveiled light of the sifted 
facts. 

The best thing about this survey is that people of the 
coast are sponsoring it and are doing most of the work. Nor 
are the dice loaded. The five regional survey committees in 
the three states and British Columbia are made up of men 
and women of all sorts of viewpoints on racial, economic and 
political matters. The central executive committee is headed 
by President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford. Labor and 
capital, church and college, women’s club and farm bureau, 
pros and antis, are all represented and heartily back of the 
enterprise. The leaders on the Pacific Coast were eager to 
secure the cooperation of an unprejudiced scientific body and 
struck hands across the country with the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. The institute fortunately secured 
Professor Robert E. Park as research director and J. Merle 
Davis as administrative director. From the outset Pro- 
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fessor Park has made 2 point of getting specialists in the 
various universities of the coast to take specific pieces of te- 
search. In some cases they are setting their graduate stud- 
ents in sociology at the job, recognizing in it a rare chance 
to deal with living data. It is too early to say what may 
come of this survey, and Professor Park will be the only 
man capable at a later date of doing justice to it in ail its 
ramifications, but even now discerning men on the coast be- 
lieve it will throw real light on the permanent problems of 
race relations and will perfect the technique and create the 
desire for continuing the study of racial matters by the uni- 
yersities and other agencies in that part of the country most 
acutely sensitive to Japanese immigration. 


Dental Clinics in' Schools 


OR twenty years there have been dental clinics in the 
| esr schools of New York City. Compared to the 

problem which confronted them, their actual accom- 
plishment is slight, since they are held in only 19 of 557 
schools and reach a total of only some 15,000 children a year 
in an elementary school population close to a million. But the 
principle that there should be dental clinics in at least some 
of the public schools seemed as established a fact as that 
under ideal conditions, there should be in those same class 
rooms no children suffering from contagious diseases. Jma- 
gine, then, the surprise and consternation involved in a 
simple news item which appeared in the papers of Febzuary 
13, to the effect that the Board of Education had abolished 
the clinics at its meeting the previous day. The motion was 
made by Dr. John A. Ferguson, the personal physician to 
the mayor, in the absence of several members of the buard, 
and passed, with only one dissenting vote. 

Investigation disclosed the fact that the abolition of school 
dental clinics was not a new fancy of Dr. Ferguson’s. In 
May 1922, the Board of Education referred to him a recom 
mendation of the Board of Superintendents that more clinics 
be installed, and in his report, presented the following Octo- 
ber, he urged that the school clinics be abolished and that the 
school nurses refer children in need to dental treatment to 
their own dentists, or, if they were unable to pay private 
practitioners, to clinics of the Department of Health which 
should be re-located so as to serve the poor pupils of a group 
of schools. r 

“Are we not drifting into the idea of paternalism too 
deeply for our own good,” he questioned in the report, “and 
destroying the obligations and responsibilities that parents 
awe to their children by lifting them onto the City and 
State?” 3 

The Board of Education suspended action on this report, 
pending an opinion by the Oral Hygiene Committee of 
Greater New York, which comprises delegates from all the 
recognized dental societies of New York, with an aggre- 
gate membership of about 4,000. That committee, citing 
many medical authorities as to the importance of dental 
work to health and to the ability of children to profit by 
education, concluded that the only sound method of abol- 
ishing dental clinics would be to abolish the present pressing 
need for even more than the existing dental facilities, and 
urged that as rapidly as possible a system of dental inspec- 
tion be adopted to inform parents of the actual conditions 
of their children’s teeth and educate them to the point of 
eflective action—maintaining the existing clinics until they 
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should have been proved useless. After receiving this repo 
the Board of Education declined to accept Dr- Ferguso 
view until, suddenly presented again, it was passed in Ft 
ruary, 2 year later, i ¥ 4 
The story is of importance 
trates the speed with which 2 
overnight a system which has 
experience. It was also interesting in showing how firm 
cntrenched the movement for better child health bad 
come. ‘The announcement that the clinics were to be abi 
sched brought speedy and vigorous protest from bots ¢ 
cators and the medical profession—from the Public dum 
tion Association, the Public Health Committee of the ‘ 
York Academy of Medicine, the United Parents 
tion, and the Oral Hygiene Committee. Under the ight 
it and of numerous newspaper comments and of the ct 
disapproval of several members who had not been pre 
the board re-considered. 


fi Be the chorus of diverse sentiments brought im fa¥ 
of dental clinics in schools, the Committee on D 
Development of the United Hospital Fund of New < 
City brought the firmly based testimony of a survey 7 
completed on the dental facilities of the city. There | 
actually in New York less than half as many dentists 
would be necessary to provide per capita treatment of f 
hours a year for all of the population. Between 75 
cent and 95 per cent of the school children have 
teeth. There are some 104 dental clinics, about half 
which are under non-medical auspices, i. €, of 
churches, and the like, with a wide variety of scope a 
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function. Aside from the 19 dental clinics actually 
operation in the schools, where the jurisdictions of the bo 


of education and health overlap, fifty complete dental m 
which have been provided through the Board of Educa 
by parent-teacher associations and other organizations, ; 
which represent an investment of $100,000, stand wu 
waiting for appropriations from the city to provide the § 
sonnel to operate them. a 

A community dental program probably would place 
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center of prophylactic dental work in the schools, and 
curative work in the hospitals. In connection with the | 


ter category, the survey cites a remarkable plan in efiect 
the Presbyterian Hospital in New York City, which prov 
an oral examination and complete prophylaxis for each 
patient whose condition permits and an orai’ diagnostic 
vice for all the departments and clinics of the he pital, 
provision for any reparative or surgical work neces iT} 
clear up disabilities at no additional cost to the patien 
cept for x-rays and the use of the operating room. 
These conditions may be compared with the 

tions of a survey of community dental service mm 
Michael M. Davis, Jr., and published in 1922 by 
Julius Rosenwald at whose request the study was m™ 
This survey concluded that preventive dentistry canno 
expected to develop as an adjunct of private practice ex 
for that small proportion of the population who have al 
means. Preventive dentistry must be dealt with by Fi 
and semi-public facilities in dental institutions or in | 
or school clinics. A dental program must be consid 
_a part of a general child hygiene program. If facilitie 
be limited, it should be extended to the younger cht 
first; it should assume the functions of general prophy 
and hygienic instruction before cure. (Continued on pag 


STANLEY HALL died at his home in 
Worcester on April 24. He was 78 years 
old, and save for his writing, had lived in 

@ retirement since leaving the presidency of 

lark University in 1920. 

President Hall was a pioneer in many lines. He intro- 

iced the experimental study of psychology to America, open- 

. the first psychological laboratory, at Johns Hopkins 

iversity. He founded the American Psychological Asso- 

ation ; and was founder and editor of the American Journal 
Psychology. He was a pioneer also in the introduction 
various psychological movements to American students, 
ably the work of Freud and Jung. Unfortunately, he 
0 frequently met the fortune of the pioneer, winning the 
sapproval of many who profited by his eager explorations. 
e was the virtual founder of the child-study movement in 
is country; and students of his have been at the forefront 
this movement wherever it has taken on any serious form. 
Dr. Hall’s writings lay for the most part quite within 
e fields of his professional interests. He made large and 
rmanent contributions to child study, education, psychology 
d the philosophy of education. A review of these writings 
d some comments upon his career will be found on pp. 
1-183 of The Survey of November 1, 1923. 
If we may divide constructive scientists into two general 
oups, namely, those who have incisive minds and who 
ark off some definite part of the frontier for their own 
tensive investigation, and those who have adventuresome, 
ploratory minds and go surveying considerable areas of 
frontier, making many interesting discoveries by the way, 
mn we shall have to put President Hall in the second 
oup. He “ran on ahead.” He had a tendency toward 
‘empting more work than he could get done. He was often 
gue in his writings, and not infrequently more or less 
aque. There are those who say, and others who will say, 
it his work brought no permanent results. 
But they are, and they will be, mistaken. The future, 
ne, will reveal whether his name will be remembered in 
nection with any specific movement or bit of scientific 
cussion. But something of his spirit, and much of his 
enturesomeness have already found place in our world; 
the many interests that he helped to develop will remain 
ermanent elements in our intellectual and spiritual life. 
$ recent autobiography, Life and Confessions of a Psy- 
logist, is a lasting contribution to these interests. 


J HILE the presses turn out this issue of The Survey 
delegates from more than thirty countries are talking 

at the fourth biennial conference of the Women’s Inter- 
League for Peace. and Freedom. Some of these 
n on their way to Washington were welcomed at a 
¢ meeting in New York. There was eloquent evidence 
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in what they had to say, and the way in which they said it, 
of the temperamental differences which make the task of 
establishing a new international order delicate as wel! as 
fruitful. But with all the differences between them, one 
thought broke through their halting English or French: 
It shall not happen again. Marcelle Capy (France) and 
Lucille du Jardin (Belgium) pled for American coopera- 
tion in the building of the new order: “It is not your money 
we ask for, it is your help in peace.” The spirit of idealism 
in Germany spoke through Frau Heymann: “Though all 
the world should say peace is impossible I would still work 
and believe in peace.” Efsaish Yussouf, from Turkey, dwelt 
on the conflict of civilizations rather than that of nations, 
and when she said that Turkey had her own civilization 
and did not want ours, but was forced to imitate it or 
cease to exist, one felt strangely the kinship among all the 
nationalities there present: a kinship based on a common love 
for the ways of the homeland, widely as those ways differed 
one from the other. 


MONG the many bills introduced, and lost, in the 

recent session of the New York Legislature was one 
which, its supporters believe, should be the next develop- 
ment of the laws for the suppression of commercialized 
prostitution. In 1915, New ‘York made prostitution an 
offense, regardless of where it might be committed. The 
amendment now proposed to the same statute would declare 
to be a vagrant, both a person “who commits or offers or 
agrees to commit prostitution or sexual intercourse or other 
lewd or indecent act for hire,’ and a person “who pays 
or offers or agrees to pay, any money to another person as 
compensation for an act of sexual intercourse or other lewd 
or indecent act.”” Bringing the customer under the law is 
logical, for if an evil is to be suppressed, the law should be 
broad enough to include all those who participate in it. Few 
of the present statutes against existing evils—gambling, for 
instance—are so broad, and, partly perhaps for that reason, 
their suppression has not been accomplished. 

Hearings on the proposed amendment disclosed one 
important body of recruits among its supporters. It was 
strongly advocated by various Woman’s Party groups, who 
find in the existing law one of the numerous discriminations 
against their sex which they are anxious should be removed. 

The Committee of Fourteen and other interested agencies 
argued that the amendment would further reduce commer- 
cialized vice, would bring many men suffering from venereal 
disease under the control of the Health Department and thus 
reduce the spread of those diseases, would reduce temptation 
to women and would remove the existing sex discrimination. 
Its opponents, including many officials whose duty it would 
be to enforce the proposed law, declared it to be unenforce- 
able. This argument is one which has been raised against 
every similar law in the years past, but experience has proved 
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that when public opinion has been sufficiently aroused to 
demand enforcement, ways and means have been found. 

Two decades ago it was the general belief that prostitution 
was not only a necessary evil but one which could not be 
suppressed. ‘The findings of the Chicago Vice Commission 
of 1910, and Dr. Flexner’s Study of Prostitution in Europe, 
in 1914, mark the changing of public opinion. While 
prostitution has not been suppressed, it has, in most American 
cities, been repressed far more than was generally thought 
possible even by the optimists of the earlier days. 


FTER thirty-six years in the New York City schools, 
A including six years as city superintendent, William L. 
Ettinger has been dropped from his position, by a six to one 
vote of the school board. Civic and educational organiza- 
tions petitioned the board to retain him; the governor is said 
to have intervened; but the result was foreordained. 

The issue was only remotely educational. The new super- 
intendent is quite as much a schoolman as the retiring one. 
The issue was, first, political, Mayor John F. Hylan is 
reported to have said: “I would rather lose my right hand 
than have Ettinger stay.” There had been ever so slight a 
disposition to question the divine right of the machine: that 
is now allayed. The schools will now rally to the support 
of the machine and of the Chief Machinists. Secondarily, 
that is, fundamentally, the issue was rooted in the industrial 
and business situation. Says one city newspaper: “Tammany 
is permitted to run New York City because, on the whole, 
its work is satisfactory to the business interests.” Deeper 
than all else is the determination, shown in Lusk laws, Hirsh- 
field “investigations,” elimination of teachers with ideas and 
the use of informers in the schools, to keep all independent 
intelligence out of the system. This is the permanent 
problem in all our American schools. We become articulate 
over personal issues—as in the New York City situation: we 
show little interest in the permanent, underlying issue. 


HE Manchester Guardian praises the Senate for show- 

ing “an excellent impatience to get on with the business 
of making civilization rather less a matter of sitting on a 
powder barrel than it is.” Is the Guardian spoofing Mr. 
Lodge? Or is this an indication that the process of passing 
the buck on foreign affairs looks more impressive across the 
water than it does at home? ‘This “excellent impatience” 
has sequestered for almost fourteen months two presidential 
proposals for adherence to the World Court and has weather- 
ed a flood of petitions. Fortunately for those who are willing 
to avoid responsibility the calling of conferences is a pre- 
rogative of the executive office, but adherence to international 
courts must receive the senatorial sanction. Late in March 
the House passed unanimously an amendment to the Naval 
Appropriation Bill which requested the President “to enter 
into negotiations with the Governments of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan with the view of reaching an 
understanding or agreement relative to limiting the con- 
struction of all types and sizes of subsurface and surface 
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craft of 10,000 tons standard displacement or less, and of 
aircraft.” About the same time Senator Borah introduce 
in the Senate a resolution requesting the President to ca 
a conference to consider the “economic problems now 
taining throughout the world, and also the further limitatic 
of armament.” ‘This was followed on April 7 by a mo: 
elaborate resolution introduced by Senator Pepper advisi 
the President to call a conference for the consideration 
armaments, the codifying of international law, and “ 
plans for a world court, either through a further devele 
ment of the present Permanent Court of Arbitration 
The Hague or through the disassociation of the presemt} 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague) 
from the League of Nations.” 

In his speech before The Associated Press, April 22, Pre 
ident Coolidge said, “I should favor the calling of a similz 
conference to achieve such limitations of armaments ar 
initiate plans for a codification of international law, shou 
preliminary inquiries disclose that such a proposal wo 
meet with a sympathetic response.” Presumably Preside 
Coolidge is now making those inquiries. The Senate al: 
is inquiring and in special hearings before the Foreign Rel, 
tions Sub-Committee, leaders in many of the nation’s acti 
ities are urging American entry into the World Ce 
Will they lead to action? Or are these merely trial b: 
loons to indicate how large a part peace should be given” 
the presidential campaign ? 


OHN JOSEPH EAGAN was a business man in 

lanta, Georgia, and president of the American Cast In 
Pipe Company in Birmingham, Alabama. When he assum 
the executive direction of that great manufacturing est: 
lishment he announced that his business policy would be ba: 
upon a literal interpretation of the teachings of Je: 
That announcement provoked a great deal of newspaj 
comment. He became suspect among his business acg 
tences. This reaction surprised and perplexed him. 
had made the announcement with characteristic simplie 
For him it was merely a reaffirmation of the disciple 
to which from their youth most of his neighbors, like hizn: 
were pledged. Although he made a financial success of 
business through the application of his announced poli 
he continued to the time of his death on March 30 to 
regarded as eccentric. In its obituary review of his | 
the Atlanta Constitution comments at length upon — 
“unique business ideals.” 

Oddly enough, since he was a member of a profe: 
Christian community, many of his activities, if not 
gether unique, were so exceptional as to make them 
quietingly conspicuous, though he was the shyest and m 
modest of men. His philanthropic support of educatio: 
in the case of the Martha Berry school which he establish 
his gifts to the Y. M. C. A. and to his church were rea 
understood. But when at the outbreak of the war he sa 
“I don’t want to come out of this war with money wi 
other men have been dying in battle,” when he volunta 


rents throughout the country were soaring, men began 
look upon him as a dangerous radical. This feeling 
intensified by his persistently brotherly attitude towar¢ 
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egro neighbors which led him to share in organizing the 
Yommission on Inter-racial Cooperation, and his advocacy 
f the public ownership and development of the vast hydro- 
ectric resources of Georgia, which he regarded as God’s 
reatest material gift to the people of his state. Ar his 
irection, the first water-power map of Georgia was prepared 
a firm of engineers. He was distressed to find that 
iree-fourths of the population lived in sections where elec- 
ricity was unobtainable at any price. He believed that the 
million horsepower of electrical energy that was running 
waste should be harnessed by the state to light the homes 
the people and to lift the burden of unnecessary drudgery 
om their shoulders. To make individual profits out of 
is unique “gift of God” seemed to him altogether wrong. 


NDEED, Mr. Eagan believed that the modern industrial 
system was un-Christian. During the war he devoted 
great part of his energy to the conscripts as vice-chairman 
the National War Camp Community Service. When 
le war was over, he was disposed to withdraw from business 
‘atirely. But he decided that this would be an evasion of 
ity. He felt called to make his relation to the cast iron 
pe factory a demonstration of the meaning of Christianity 
industry. He made himself in a very literal sense the 
rvant of the management and men. ‘The depth of his 
ith in the workability of his ideals is revealed in the codicil 
his will which was executed a short time before his 
ath. 


I hereby give, bequeath and devise [it begins] ten hundred 
id eighty-five (1,085) shares of the common stock of he 
erican Cast Iron Pipe Company, being all of my holdings 
said common stock of said company to the members of the 
ard of Management and the members of the Board of 
peratives of said American Cast Iron Pipe Company, jointly, 
their successors in office in said boards, as trustees. {And 
ends] It is my will and desire that said trustees in the 
ntrol of said company, through the control of said common 
ock, shall be guided by the sole purpose of so managing 
id company as to enable said American Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
ny to deliver the company’s product to the persons, requir- 
it, at actual cost, which shall be considered the lowest 
sible price consistent with the maintenance and extension 
the company’s plant or plants and business and the payment 
reasonable salaries and wages to all the employees of said 
mpany, my object being to insure “service” both to the 
rchasing public and to labor on the basis of the Golden Rule 
en by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


To John Joseph Eagan, the Golden Rule was not an 
vertising slogan; it was the rule by which he walked 
bly before the Lord and in self-effacing service to his 
low men. 


N two successive administrations, the Kentucky State 
Board of Charities has been under fire from the politi- 
s. The fight under the present Democratic regime has 
rather more bitter than that under the Republicans 
re them; the state legislature in both instances tried to 
row the patronage of the board into political hands) The 
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last Republican governor stood by the board, and it is hoped 
that the present Democratic incumbent will do likewise. 

The present board was created four years ago to have 
charge of the state’s charitable and penal institutions, and 
Was given power to choose an executive agent on a non- 
political basis. For membership on the board some of the 
ablest and most public-spirited men and women in the state 
were chosen, and they have given service without stint. As 
executive agent, they selected José¢ph P. Byers, whose social 
work experience had been gained in other states. His work 
won the commendation of impartial citizens, but certain 
political leaders who saw offices and positions slipping away 
from them raised the slogan “Kentucky for Kentuckians” and 
tried to dislodge Mr. Byers and regain control of appoint- 
ments by bills making birth or long residence in Kentucky 
a requirement for holding office under the board. ‘“The best 
for Kentucky” was the answer of the women’s clubs and 
other socially minded groups who fought enthusiastically for 
the board and non-partisan appointment. 

In one house of the legislature the board lost out; it was 
saved in the other by only a narrow margin. But the attack 
was repulsed; the board has greater strength and prestige 
than before, and is now to continue its useful work. It has 
without doubt been handicapped by the necessity of fighting 
repeatedly for its existence and integrity. It ‘will not be able 
to accomplish all it should till it has a free field. There is, 
for instance, a proposed bond issue, $5,000,000 of which 
would be used for needed work on state institutions, which 
is meeting opposition based on the fear that the administra- 
tion intends to use the money under an out-and-out spoils 
system. Many good citizens would vote for it if they were 
assured that the present board of charities would remain 
undisturbed. 


HALL we pay half a cent apiece for parks in Washing- 
ton? That is suggested in the Park Bill offered in Con- 
gress at the suggestion of the Washington Committee of 
One Hundred on the Federal City—a body headed by 
Frederic A. Delano and sponsored by the American Civic 
Association. Working through nine well qualified sub- 
committees dealing with architecture, school sites, housing, 
transit, parks, and the like, this group has studied the present 
physical needs of Washington and the opportunities, still 
within reach, of making it increasingly beautiful and livable. 
Enough ground has already been lost through public in- 
difference to the original plan of |’Enfant and the recom- 
mendations of the McMillan Commission in 1901 to em- 
phasize sharply the need for prompt and persistent action. 
The preliminary report of the committee, presented to 
a general conference in Washington last month deals with a 
wide range of recommendations. "The committee unites, 
however, in urging that the park bill be the first point of 
attack. This would create a permanent park commission, 
composed of federal and district officials, with authority to 
purchase or condemn for park uses land both within and 
without the District (with suitable provisions for coopera- 
tion on the part of Virginia and Maryland). This obviously 
offers much more hope of consistent and adequate develop- 
ment than the present haphazard arrangement by which 
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every individual park proposal has to run the gamut of 
separate action by Congress. ‘The bill would authorize 
Congress to appropriate annually, for the commission’s use, 
a sum not greater than one cent for each inhabitant of the 
continental United States. 

Pilgrims to Washington from the said continental United 
States can at present get mighty little satisfaction out of 
the human exhibits at their capital city; it seems fair enough 
that they should at least have something really good in 
marble and greensward to show for their taxes. 


HE Women’s National Committee for Law Enforce- 

ment composed of the large women’s organizations of 
the nation, meeting in convention in Washington in early 
April, ignored the earnest protestations of their husbands and 
brothers and went straight as a die for the political nub of 
the situation—law enforcement of prohibition. ‘They de- 
cided to send to all political party conventions not only a 
request that law enforcement be included in the platforms of 
the parties, but to inform the platform makers that if their 
opinions are, to be reckoned with, there will be “no change” 
in the definition of what constitutes intoxicating liquor. One 
half of one per cent is to remain the definition ;—that was 
the mandate of the thousand women convening from Cali- 
fornia to Maine. 

A politician noting this mandate declared that Lord Bryce 
had always said he feared the logical minds of women. 
“Charge against the Light Beer Brigade” was one of the 
slogans—‘Law-Enforcement, mere lip-service won’t do!” 
was another. Again and again it was declared that law 
enforcement was so basic that the women must go to the 
polls, and vote out and vote in parties on the issue. In short, 
this was a moral-political convention, of woman-covenanters 
with scant patience for any turnings back or compromuses. 
The meeting was significant not only for its flat-footed de- 
clarations, but in its demonstration that here were not merely 
a few reformers kicking against the pricks but very evidently 
the great national formations of organized women putting 
their feet down. 


NCE in a distant heathen land it was decreed that in 
time of famine all apples should belong to the state. 
Whosoever should be caught taking an apple, be it from 
his own orchard, must pay the price with his head. The 
famine passed and the decree was almost forgotten. But 
one winter day two guards of the king saw a man in his 
own orchard stoop to pick something up from off the greund, 
and they seized him and carried him before the magistrate. 
“He must have stolen an apple, your honor,” they 
complained. ‘To be sure, we could not find it upon him— 
but surely he took something from the ground in his 
orchard.” 
“We must make an example of him,” 
trate. “Off with his head!” 


cried the magis- 


In vain did the man protest that it was only a handful 


ef snow that he had taken, which had melted in his hand; 
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that it was winter and there were no apples on the gro 
in his orchard; that there was no famine in the land, 
it would have been no crime for him to take his own app! 
had one been there. 

“Off with his head,” repeated the magistrate. 
make an example of him.” 


“We mu 


Y some such parable might one state the case of Jose 
Baltrusaitis, a Lithuanian bartender of St. Louis, w 
went to Leavenworth on March 12 under sentence of tt 
years’ imprisonment for violation of the Espionage 
It is alleged that in November 1920, Baltrusaitis gave 
Communist pamphlet to an agent of the Department 
Justice who came to him dressed in the clothes of a labor 
and engaged in a friendly conversation. This was int 
preted as an act which violated the law by discouragi 
“the recruiting and enlistment of soldiers.” But Novemt 
1920 was a whole year after the Armistice; no soldiers we 
being recruited; and Baltrusaitis, who neither reads 
speaks English claims that he was ignorant of the conte 
of the pamphlets, which were left with him by a Rus 
friend. The case has dragged through the courts till m 
six years after the war, he enters Leavenworth long a 
the Espionage Act has been suspended, and some months a 
the last of those serving sentences under it have been fr 
by executive clemency. It seems reasonable to expect 1 
President Coolidge will act promptly and favorably on 
application for pardon which the American Civil Liber 
Union has entered on his behalf, clearing the records ¢ 
case which illustrates with tragic absurdity the dangers ¢ 
stupid and anachronistic emotional gesture. 


IGH TEA will be served Toronto’s guests at 

National Conference of Social Work on the r 
conference Saturday: a pleasant reminder that the coms 
will meet within His Brittanic Majesty’s purlieus. — 
will such robust and gracious fare be found only at the 
informal events of the week. The evening programs, 
example, have that rightness of flavor and soundne 
substance which one associates with damson jam aid’ < 
in-the-hole. Grace Abbott on public protection of child: 
the Right Honourable Sir George E. Fisher, G. C. M. 
D. C. L., LL.D., on The Urge Forward; Jane Add 
and Dr. Bens Sand on international cooperation for 
welfare; Aaron Sapiro, Rev. Edwin V. O’Hare and E. 
Lindeman on the farmer and his ways; Dr. Georg 
Haynes and Major Moton on migrant negroes; Commill, | 
sioner W. W. Husband and Deputy Minister W. J. I 
on immigration and assimilation; C. M. Bookman on 
interrelation of social agencies; Mrs. Mabel Walker W 
brandt on prohibition enforcement—these may be tr 
to strike a nice balance between the too-too-solid now 
ment of a kaffeeklatsch in Allentown and the over-stimula 
trifles of a thé dansant on Park Avenue. 


HEN in the course of human events laws 
and customs become established; what so 
important in a democracy as to keep them 
as they are? Evidently our revered colonial 
neestors thought so. Having personally participated in a 
‘evolution they knew how dread a thing sudden change 
guld be. Was it out of their experience that they guarded 
‘s against it? 

Our system of elections with its two parties pitted against 
‘ach other: our federal government, in which measures 
‘assed by the relatively transitory and irresponsible legis- 
‘ature must run the gauntlet of the more conservative and 
cable senate, then tremblingly appear before a President 
impowered to affirm or reject them, is a powerful instru- 
vent for immobility. State governments, modelled con- 
sientiously after the same pattern, are efficient sub-stations 
f that round road which ends where it began. 

- Perhaps the most perfect example of how this works in 
ttle is the 1924 session of the New York State Legislature. 
‘s an achievement in the elimination of all change, either 
ackward or forward, it makes a clear case for itself. 
“his is the smooth path which has been prudently pre- 
ared for all proposed measures. A bill introduced into 
ither the assembly or the senate receives its first check 
rhen it is referred to a committee; its second, when it is 
dered back to be read before our representatives and re- 
‘srred to the committee on revision. If, after that, it 
passed, it must go to the legislative body into which it 
ras not originally introduced and the process of its original 
atroduction is repeated there. If it also survives this 
deal it is given to the governor for his signature or veto; 
r if it is a city bill, to the mayor of the city which it 
yncerns. There are in the senate 26 standing committees, 
‘nd in the assembly 31; that is 57 committees in all. And 
‘ich bill must face at least two of them, one in each house. 
nly on a message of necessity from the governor, or a 
te to discharge the committee, can a bill escape from a 
ommittee unwilling to let it go. 

“The mortality of bills in committee is frightful! They 
je like flies! There is a legend that long ago 99 per cent 
the foundlings committed to one of the New York City 
stitutions died, and that this so harassed the nerves of 
tose who had charge of them that a reform almost auto- 
atically set in. But nothing gets on the nerves of com- 
‘ittee members. They revel in the slaughter of young and 
nder bills. The 1924 mortality was exceedingly high; 
yr the Republican and Democratic voters of the state 
ected a senate of 51 members, 26 of whom were Demo- 
‘ats and 25 Republicans; and an assembly of 150 members, 
7 of whom were Republicans and 63 Democrats, and a 
lemocratic governor. Since the ousting of the Socialists 
few years back, no third party has had any representation 
d all measures must be presented to the legislature by a 
vember of one of the two parties. If a Republican intro- 
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duced a bill into the Democratic senate, and it was seen 
as a party measure, it was inevitably defeated by the Demo- 
cratic majority; whereas if it was introduced by a Democrat 
it almost certainly passed. But a Democratic measure that 
passed the senate must be sent to the Republican assembly, 
and there it met certain defeat, just as Republican bills 
passed originally by the assembly were defeated by the 
Democratic senate. In 1924 no distinctly party measure 
had a chance of passing both houses and going to the gov- 
ernor for signature. If the governor had acted always 
along strict party lines no Republican bill that might have 
slipped through the Democratic senate could have become 
a law except over his veto, which was quite impossible in 
1924. 

As an example Mr. Walker—the Democratic leader of 
the senate—introduced twenty-two bills all but three of 
which passed the Democratic senate; for one of them a 
duplicate bill from the assembly was substituted. When 
the session was over two of them—bills so popular that 
neither party would take the responsibility of going against 
them—had become law; four of them had reached the 
governor for his signature and eleven had been lost in the 
Republican assembly. With possibly three exceptions these 
were the most important bills, from the standpoint of social 
welfare, that were introduced during the session. 

Now all important bills tend to become party measures 
because both parties are anxious for the particular backing 
which important bills provoke. So the only bills that have 
a fair chance to pass are those unimportant ones about which 
neither party cares much either way: those bills concerning 
property which an important minority in both parties back; 
those party measures on which a dicker is made, so many 
Republican votes on one bill being inconspicuously exchanged 
for so many Democratic votes on another; and those rare 
bills on which an informed public feeling runs so high that 
neither party dares go against it. 


The Slaughter of the Innocents 

And yet when you think of it every measure introduced 
is dear to somebody; each bill was framed because some- 
body thought New York State would be brighter and better 
for such a law! ‘Three thousand four hundred and sixty- 
seven of these innocents were fed into the legislative hopper 
in the first quarter of 1924: 1,633 to the senate; and 1,834 
to the assembly. To be sure some of these bills in the 
senate and the assembly were duplicates. But they were 
considered separately by each house. What has happened 
to them? From the standpoint of industry especially how 
much better off are the people—particularly the wage- 
makers who constitute the majority of them—for the expense 
of electing their 201 legislators and maintaining them at 
Albany together with the heavy overhead of the legislative 
session ? 

Take the senate as typical—merely because it considered 
fewer bills and was nominally of the governor’s party. 
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On the second of January, Mr. Dunnigan, a Democrat, 
introduced the first bill, a popular measure to continue such 
easement of the tenants’ hard lot as had been afforded them 
since 1920. Like a dove of peace this beloved bill was 
passed by the senate, flew to the assembly and lit upon the 
governor’s desk, where it was signed and promptly became 
a law on February thirteenth, for this was one of those 
rare bills so well known to the public that no one dared to 
make it a party measure. And then Mr. Reiburn, a 
Democrat, rapidly introduced 16 more bills, apparently of 
little vigor, since they died in the hands of the various com- 
mittees to which they were referred. Then Mr. Dick, a 
Republican, followed with two unimportant bills regarding 
property and civil practice, which, since nobody cared about 
them either way, ultimately became law. Then Mr. Sher- 
iden, a Democrat, introduced a bill to control the bank 
tax, which, backed by bankers of both parties, also became 
a law. Mr. Dunnigan made a second offering regarding 
buildings and repairs for public institutions, which failed 
to pass. Mr. Walker introduced the first of the Home 
Rule amendment bills, which ultimately became a law. 
Then Mr. Downing,, another Democrat, strove to emend 
nine sections of the Workmen’s Compensation Law, an im- 
portant measure in an industrial civilization which is trying 
to become a democracy, and failed in the attempt. Mr. 
Love, a Democrat, vainly desired action regarding the in- 
corporation of the Ministers’ Fund of the Reformed Church 
of America. And then Mr. Sheriden again came to the 
fore with another important bill, one designed to free the 
labor unions from the prohibition against monopoly. But 
this too went to its death in a committee in the assembly. 
And so ended the first day: 25 bills introduced of which 
five ultimately became law, an abnormally high average. 
Except the first bill, nothing important to the workers be- 
came law. 

At the second sitting 28 more bills were introduced of 
which two, one concerning the technique of elections, and 
another—as popular and non-partisan as the rent control 
law—reducing the state income tax by 25 per cent became a 
law. This was not specially important to the wage-makers 
anyway since their incomes tend to be below the taxable 
minimum. Most of the bills of this session died in com- 
mittees. One of them was an attempt to meet the housing 
shortage by the public provision of housing. 


They Died a-Bornin’ 


The next session on January 8th was a slack day. Only 
16 bills were introduced of which one, releasing some land 
in Dutchess County, ever became law. Among the dead 
were six bills introduced by Mr. Fearon, a Republican, 
which attempted to control motor-car accidents; one by 
Mr. Lacey, a Democrat, attempting to curb the use of the 
injunction in industrial disputes, as popular a bill with 
organized labor as could be drafted; and one by Mr. Rei- 
burn and two by Mr. Sheriden to strengthen the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. 

By January 9th the senate was getting into its stride: 
29 bills were introduced, only one of which, that abolishing 
the office of Miscellaneous Reporter, ever reached the gov- 
ernor. Among the Jost were Mr. Reiburn’s bill for a 
Minimum Wage Board, and Mr. Straus’ bill establishing 
a 48-hour week for working women,—two immensely im- 
portant bills backed by social organizations throughout the 
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state, passed by the Democratic senate, favored by the goy 
ernor and killed in the assembly. . 

January 10 was an off day: 7 bills were introduced ne 
one of which became law. Among the dead were Mi 
Sheriden’s five bills permitting women to qualify as juror: 
and the bill for a Wage and Hours of Labor Conference 
introduced by Mr. Whitely, Republican, which might proj 
erly be laid at rest beside the two dead industrial bills intre 
duced by Democrats the day before. 

On January 11th the senate was reduced to one bill. 


The Blessings of Obscurity 


The 14th was better: 24 bills were introduced. ‘Thr 
reached the governor, one regarding the placing of pat 
signs warning against hunting and fishing, another concernin 
a mortgage on the trust property of the Society of Friend 
one continuing the life of a telegraph company—bills per |» 
mitted to pass obviously because of their insignificance. — 

On January 15th they wrestled with 56 bills. Of 
authorizing the Sanitary Commission of Hudson to lay 01 
additional land for cemetery purposes was passed, as W 
also Mr. Reiburn’s bill to reduce the waiting period aft 
accident from 14 to 7 days before compensation was paid.|” 
Among the lost bills were those of Mr. Farrell, Demoer, at,| 
requiring the town and village employes to have one day 
rest in seven. 

January 16th saw 19 bills introduced, all but two | 
which died in committee; among them were two furth 
attempts to strengthen the Workmen’s Compensation La 
On January 17th there were two stillborn bills. Janua 
18th one bill which reached the governor. On January 21 
52 bills were brought forward: one to permit a town 
Suffolk County to establish a park; one regarding the trust 
of the Ten Broeck Free Academy; one to issue $45,000,0 
worth of bonds to pay bonuses to the World War Veter 
became law. There were no industrial measures among them. 
On January 22nd 49 were introduced: not one important fo) 
industry was passed but among the dead were two designe 
to strengthen the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

On the 23rd of January 27 bills were introduced. The 
one to give the commission more time to examine the 
and federal military laws was passed. On the 24th two bill 
were put in neither of which became law. On the 25¢ 
four bills were presented. One, to place the state lands 0! 
Beekman County under the control of the State Hospi ite’ 
Commission, was passed. On January 28th 29 bills c 
up. One, Eeoerng the Temple Beth-El and the N 
EE SIE one incorporating the Federal Council of t 
Churches of Christ in America; one regulating the use 
nets in the Niagara River; one controlling the taking 
pickerel and pike, became law. It is interesting to obse 
our care for and protection of fish in contrast with the f 
that the bill establishing an 8-hour day for hospital emple 
and another attempting to improve the Workmen’s Ce 
pensation Law were lost. ; 

On January 29th 23 were introduced. One concern 
corporations was passed. On the 30th 44 came up. — 
of them, most of which concerned changes in judicial p 
cedure, went to the governor. On the 31st 15 were ini 
duced. One fixing the probable life of a “work or object 
which state debt shall be contracted” became a law. 
attempt to repeal the motion picture censorship was | 
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So much for January: 462 bills introduced. 

February carried on the milling of January and March 
sontinued the whirl. Bills concerning compensation, hours, 
wages, one day’s rest in seven and the rest rose and fell, 
>yrought in by one party and killed by the other as they 
jad during the first thirty days. But the care of our vote- 
ess inhabitants of earth, air and stream which only began 
n January, swelled and grew during the following months. 
~ he needs of deer, bear, racoons, squirrels, waterfowl, rab- 
its, plover and the rest were almost prayerfully considered. 
The legislature seemed particularly tender toward fish, and 
vhenever it had smothered some measure for the protection of 
orkers, it turned lovingly to the thought of bass or pickerel. 
By the end of the session 1,633 bills had been introduced 
to the senate. All the bills which passed the senate were 
ent to the assembly, all those passed by the assembly came 
o the senate. 211 more were introduced into the assembly 
han into the senate—bills which were summarily killed 
a committee and never came to a vote at all or bills which 
oming to vote were defeated. But the proceeding in the two 
ouses was practically alike and the bills identical. 

_ As the session drew near its latter end the struggling bills 
9 multiplied in the hands of the committees that their carefree 
eglect was changed to determined slaughter, but in spite of 
iligent effort some 500 did manage to escape onto the floors 
f the legislative chambers. It is said that the senate was 
eld to an 80-hour session killing or passing the escaped 
ills and that a saturnalia equally wild occurred in the 
ssembly. From the standpoint of a citizenship earning its 
aily bread in the industries characteristic of our stage of 
ivilization, the assembly orgy was the more destructive of 
he two—and was accomplished by the more disgraceful 
neans. Here the bill restraining the use of the injunction 
1 labor dispute went down to defeat: here the bill for the 
‘ate conservation and development of water power, per- 
aps the most important step that could have been taken in 
je direction of controlling the force that drives industry 
1 the interest of those who operate it, was finally killed; 
ere the bill to establish a 48-hour week for working women, 
ed to have been saved by the sacrifice of the bill to 
reate a minimum wage commission was defeated by the old 
iscredited method of getting the iast doubtful advocates 
tho were pledged to vote for it, so drunk that they couldn’t 
_aswer the roll call. 

By April roth—(the legislature came to an end in the 
st dark hours of the 11th) there were 238 bills in the 
ands of the governor, and as many more were thrust upon 
im in the last few hours. As this goes to press many of 
still wait to see whether they will be signed or not. 


wn on the floor of the senate or assembly, but something 
ke five-sixths of the bills had been allowed to die in the 
mmittees to which they were referred. "Tis a great game 


Played by the rules! 


, Normalcy 


And so the 1924 legislature met and deliberated and 
ssed on with even less accomplishment than is usual. The 
ance between the two parties was so nearly perfect that 


ready established stayed, what was struggling for estab- 
ment was properly crushed—the system of checks relent- 
functioning. The only industrial bill of any con- 
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sequence that became a law was that reducing the waiting 
period in compensation cases from fourteen to seven days. 

Meanwhile let the 48-hour bill, the waterpower bill, the 
minimum wage bill and the rest, wrap the drapery of their 
couches around them. But it is a comfort to know that the 
happy little fish in our rivers and lakes are adequately 
protected, and that our law makers, though willing that boys 
should work at night and women most of the time, take 
thought for the welfare of yellow perch! 

When in the course of human events laws and customs 
become established, what so important in a democracy as to 
keep them so? MartHa BENSLEY BRUERE 


Without Quota 


WITH THE HEIGHTENING of the barriers against 
European immigration and the exclusion of Asiatics, the 
stream of unskilled labor rises across the Mexican border. 
Mexican immigration is not subject to quota restrictions. 
In the copper mining camps of Arizona and the Southwest, 
Mexican labor is rapidly displacing the earlier European 
miner. The sons of the Mayas, the Zapotecs, and the 
Yaquis are filtering into the Pennsylvania steel districts; 
one sees them along the railroads, following the main high- 
ways northward into Canada; as appears in the following 
article, they are responding to the demands of the Min- 
nesota sugar beet industry by groups of hundreds and thous- 
ands. As they come, they arouse the apprehension bordering 
upon hostility with which we customarily regard the stran- 
ger, especially when he differs from us in language and color 
of skin. This apprehension is reflected in this brief summary 
of the survey made by the St. Paul Community Chest. If 
this movement continues Minnesota might well study the 
experience of the California Housing and Immigration Com- 
mission in protecting such migrant groups from economic 
exploitation and from unsanitary housing. Nor can the 
needs of the children for schooling be ignored. 

If the socially minded men and women of America 
could bring themselves to think of these visitors from the 
south as potential interpreters of America to their people 
back home, the sense of apprehension might yield to a happier 
consciousness of opportunity. 


HE city of St. Paul is receiving an influx of Mexicans 

which may result in a few years in a large Mexican 
district, far from the border as it is. They have been brought 
from Texas by sugar corporations to work in Minnesota 
beet fields. Their transportation north is paid, but they 
are not supplied with return fares. So when the beet season 
ends, about the first of November, the untrained and un- 
skilled Mexican faces a Minnesota winter without work or 
the prospect of it. He packs his few belongings, leaves the 
shack which has served as his home on the farm, and comes 
to St. Paul in the hope of finding work in the packing plants 
or some other industry. Often he is too late, as seasonal 
unemployment has already set in. 

The colony in St. Paul and South St. Paul, numbering 
four hundred men, women and children this past winter, has 
been studied by the St. Paul Community Chest. Most of 
them came to St. Paul for the first time last autumn and 
a number have already been dependent upon charitable 
agencies. ‘The United Charities has given relief, the Baby 
Welfare Society has tried to keep their babies well in dark 
basements and narrow lofts, the Americanization Committee 
has taught them English, and Neighborhood House, a set- 
tlement, has served as their social center. 
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Fortunately a majority of the Mexican 
workers are single men, although the sugar 
companies prefer to bring families north when 
they can get them, on the ground that married 
men are steadier—and their wives and chil- 
dren can help them in the beet fields. The 
farmer, according to the contract, must pro- 
vide housing for the Mexicans. ‘The corpora- 
tion guarantees Mexican accounts at local 
stores. It is in this way that they secure food 
and clothing during the work season. 

The Mexican receives $23 an acre for his 
summer’s work. If he cares for ten acres, 
an average, he has earned $230 at the end of 
five months. He is paid in three installments ; 
first, when he completes blocking and thinning 
the beets; second, when he has finished the 
hoeing about August 15; and third, when he 
has cut the tops from the beets and placed 
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them in piles ready to be hauled to the mill. 
The company deducts his store bills from 
his pay. 

Leaders among the Mexicans admit that their people, 
while industrious and anxious to prosper, have not acquired 
the thrift of European nationalities. Many of them have 
never handled money before coming to the United States. 
They do not realize its value and spend it foolishly. 

“With spendthrift habits and ignorance of the English 
language,”’ the Community Chest survey reports, “the Mex- 
icans are easy victims for unscrupulous country storekeepers. 
Mexicans have been sold silk shirts for work shirts and 
fancy canned goods for the necessities of life.” 

Representatives of the Minnesota Sugar Corporation, 
which operates a mill at Chaska, near St. Paul, declare that 
they have contracted for 15,000 acres of beets during the 
coming season. ‘They say it will require 1,500 Mexicans 
to block, weed, hoe and harvest this acreage. “The corpora- 
tion is prepared to bring the necessary labor to the state 
for this purpose, and predicts that within three years Min- 
nesota farmers will ibe raising 30,000 acres of beets. 

Most of the newcomers can be expected to settle in St. 
Paul and South St. Paul. They will naturally want to be 
near those of their own kind so that they can speak their 
native Spanish. ‘This situation will result in the continued 
growth of the St. Paul and South St. Paul colonies. 

Sugar corporations in Minnesota have been paying their 
workers $5 an acre more than Michigan companies, but in 
Michigan the companies return the Mexicans to their homes 
in Texas when the season is over. ‘This policy prevents 
the growth of “little Mexicos” within the state and does not 
place the Mexicans in the position of facing a northern 
winter without employment and without funds. 


The Anatomy of a Metropolis 


AZZ and the powder puff, scurrying taxis and soaring 

skyscrapers, majestic trafic cops and tugs on the river, 
Wall Street, Fifth Avenue, Greenwich Village, Rivington 
Street, the Bowery and Harlem, Brooklyn Bridge and 
Grant’s Tomb—these and a thousand other snapshot im- 
pressions blur into the cubistic image that for most men is 
New York. A strange monster tossed up by the sea, noisy, 
overwhelming, oppressive; or the thrilling queen of a 


within the New York area 


continent, wearing a crown of towers glistening in the sun, 
mistress of finance, commerce and industry, and patron © 
the arts. Cosi é, se vi pare. Yet beneath the surfae 
essentially human and subject to all the ills that flesh i 
heir to; needing the doctor now and then, and the hygieni 
advisor. Needing, therefore, to be anatomized and unde: 
stood like any other corpus so that it may be saved from 
disease and wisely governed in health. Wherefore N 
York has been placed on the dissecting table, and, with th 
skill characteristic of modern surgery, has been opened 1 
and explored, its vital organs examined and charted, with 
out conscious disturbance of its usual life. 

For New York is suffering from a kind of pernicio 
gigantism. It has permitted itself to grow heedlessly, plat 
lessly; it has become congested, internally cluttered, vei 
uncomfortable. Its attending physicians have begun to ask 
why it is crowded, what is doing the crowding, what is } 
being crowded? In search for answers to these question 
the committee on Regional Plan of New York and I 
Environs has undertaken twelve economic and industri: 
surveys covering the schools, the residence and the retail 
shopping districts, the wholesale markets, the finance 
districts, and the nine principal industries of the metropolita 
area. These are vital organs of the city. What are the 
how are they functioning, are they in fact vital, or merel 
vestigial like the vermiform appendix? Such questions in 
cate that the city is coming of age, that it is acquirif 
adolescent self-consciousness, that it is discovering # 
necessity of having a plan for its future career. In th 
sense it is typical of our principal American cities and 
the nation generally. 

The first diagnostic survey published by the Plan of 
York committee deals with the chemical industry who 
products range from ammonia and bleaching powder 
soap and lip sticks. The survey is very definitely anatomic 
Like most attempts of the technical specialist to share 
knowledge with the common run of mankind, it hides 
of its light under a bushel of bald professional terms a 
colorless statistical generalizations. What a chemical pla 
is like, what its organic life is, how it uses the human b 
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involved in its processes, how its activities affect other | 
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ground space, partly because the machinery it 
uses can be operated most effectively on a 
single floor. It also has the characteristic of 
giving off evil fumes and odors, and abnormal 
amounts of offensive waste. While a most 
useful member of the body politic it is not 
always a desirable neighbor. 

For this as well as for reasons of economic 
expediency it has shown an increasing tendency 
to redistribute itself. But the redistribution 
is not taking place in accordance with any 
carefully considered plan, so that its case may 
be as dis-easeful tomorrow as it is today. A 
principal object of the survey has been to 
follow its migrations, to analyse the causes 
of its apparently blind movings about, and so 
to guide its relocation with reference to its 
own essential requirements and the functions 
it performs. 


Some broad tendencies are obvious from these maps, but there is small evidence 


of planning with regard to functional needs 


dustries and the community life—these “human interest” 
etails are hardly indicated. It revives one’s memories of 
the doctors’ bedside consultation on the eve of an operation. 
Only the student having a special interest in the subject is 
ikely to dig through its pages. But he will have his reward. 
How the chemical industry came to select New York 
ts one of its principal abodes is suggested by the fact that 
oap, and paint, and ink, and cosmetics are among its chief 
sroducts. In 1919, 38.5 per cent of the country’s output 
£ perfumes and cosmetics came from New York. ‘The 
hemical industry has a very human relationship to the 
iabits and manners of the people. In a very real sense, it 
ias been drawn to this center of population by the social 
“ttributes of human nature. 
yy the physical characteristics of the island city itself. The 
mmense waterfront of New York harbor has been the chief 
afluence in centering the heavy chemical industry in the 
netropolitan area. “The survey does not make it very clear 
vhat the heavy chemicals are, except to explain in general 
erms that both the raw materials and the finished product 
re of low value for their weight and bulk, so that cheap 
yater transportation is of great importance in their manu- 
acture and distribution. New York and Its Environs is 
he largest petroleum refining center in the world. The 
easons for this are not obscure. It is easier and cheaper 
transport crude oil by tanker and pipe line than the 
nished product. ‘The principal product of the refineries 
gasoline; eighty per cent of the gasoline is used by motor 
icles; nowhere in the world are there so many auto- 
nobiles in a given area as in the metropolitan district. 
Ybviously, the chemical industry is not a parasite or a 
estigial survival; it is a vital organ in the municipal body. 
In the matter of crowding and being crowded, however, 
is both a victim and an offender. ~The individual plants 
hich are the cells of the organism no doubt owe their 
resent location in part to their functional relation to the 
cher industries which they serve, but in equal or greater 
to the whim of their owners or to accident. The 
irvey does not reveal in any detail what their functional 
elation is so that it is not possible to make an accurate 
ypraisal. It is the nature of the industry to require large 
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And it has been drawn here ~ 


The results of this study are graphically 
presented in the accompanying maps. It has 
been found, for example, that the manufacture 
of soap has been moving out of Manhattan. The amount 
of grease rendering and oil pressing and refining in the 
old city is decreasing. Fertilizer is still manufactured there 
in small quantities at the slaughter-houses, but was scheduled 
for discontinuance before the end of 1923. Since 1900, 
the manufacture of varnish has altogether disappeared from 
Manhattan Island. With appropriate irresponsibility and 
lightmindedness, perfumes and cosmetics have set up a large 
number of small plants in the heart of the metropolis, in 
spite of the fact that there is no functional reason why they 
should be there. When it is seen that there are more than 
thirteen hundred plants in the industry within New York 
and Its Environs, that they engage more than seventy thou- 
sand workers, and that of these approximately three-quarters 
are in factories employing 100 or more, it will be obvious 
that haphazard location is a constant source of irritation 
and obstruction to the free and healthful life of the city. 

And after all the free, healthful life of the citizens is 
the only good reason for the city’s existence. To this the 
life of individual industries must be subordinated as the 
life of individual organs in the body is subordinated in the 
normal life of the whole man. ‘This anatomical study of 
the chemical and other principal industries is an essential 
preliminary to the determination of restricted zones, the 
reservation of open spaces, width of streets, size of blocks, 
transportation facilities, bridges, tunnels, hospitals, schools. 
It is to be hoped that the committee on Plan of New York 
and Its Environs will elaborate its findings into well 
illustrated books written in a language that laymen can 
understand. For an understanding of municipal anatomy 
is an essential part of the equipment of an enlightened 
democratic citizenship. 

The experts tend to lose their original sense of the fresh- 
ness and significance of the information which in the course 
of much mulling over they relegate to the pigeon-holes of 
their minds. ‘Thousands of dollars and much enthusiasm 
and keen intelligence thus fail of their full educational effect. 
They should not be tempted by the slowness of the multitude 
to catch up with them in knowledge and insight to forget 
that their prime service is to foster this public educational 
process. R. W. B. 


COMMUNITIES 


The Social Worker as Statesman 


This ts the second of Mr. Lindeman’s studies 
of The Social Worker and His Community, 
the April Midmonthly. 
Next month, The Social Worker as Prophet. 


VERY _ technician 
and every  indi- 
vidual who serves 
as a representa- 

tive of human interests is in 
some degree a statesman. The 
distinction between a mere politician and a statesman is to be 
discovered in attitudes, not in functions. The politician by his 
maneuvers influences the direction of social forces no less than 
the statesman, albeit his influence may be negative. Both 
are functioning on behalf of people whom they represent. 
The differentiation is one of ends rather than means and 
the former always dictates attitudes. The ends of the poli- 
tician revolve about himself or other specific persons. ‘The 
ends of the statesman, on the other hand, are centrifugal, 
directed at process and concerned with the evolution of 
means. Both function with and through the same ma- 
terials. 

Social work has its politicians as well as its statesmen. 
The time has arrived for a sharp discrimination between 
these two types. "The long experience of social work has 
brought about a partial inter-gearing of its functional mach- 
inery with the remaining social machinery of the com- 
munity. The complete synchronizing cannot take place 
until many social politicians are transformed into social 
statesmen. The politicians have attempted to make social 
work a vested interest and vested interests must forever 
feed upon rathei than intermingle with and cross-fertilize 
the more natural organized efforts of man. 


which began in 


Manipulator of Community Forces 


So. much has been said during the past decade concerning 
community organization that the observer might entertain 
the reasonable expectation of finding social workers engaged 
in this activity. Alas, his anticipations are doomed to dis- 
appointment. Wherever the community forces appear to 
be even partially organized to perform some continuous and 
significant function, this achievement invariably rests upon 
some specious form of expediency rather than upon skilled 
social planning. It is only where ‘‘community chest” asso- 
ciations transcend their originally conceived functions and 
enter the sphere of education that anything like real com- 
munity organization appears. The writer has in mind the 
evolution of social work coordination as it has proceeded in 
such communities as Louisville where all of the important 
by-products are educative in character and where the educa- 
tional by-products bid fair to assume such proportions as to 
cause money-raising to become incidental. 

On the other hand, there exists a great deal of activity 
which, for want of a better name, may be called “mani- 
pulation of community forces.” The writer has often ob- 
served social workers thus engaged and it must be admitted 
that many of them—especially the directing officials—ex- 
hibit an unusually skilful technique for this purpose. The 
proeess is, indeed, simple; someone decides that the com- 
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- the more restricted sense social problems arise out of ct 


munity needs something; 
method is determined upor 
for vocalizing this necessity; | 
the “key” men or women i 
various organizations are con 
sulted; once this inner cabal” 
has agreed to “put it over,” nothing remains to be don 
save the execution of a few propaganda tricks which any 
third-rate advertising agent can readily pull from his sleeve, 
When the community next has a want or can be induced 
to discover a want, the same process is revised with an o¢ 
casional variation intended to honor some particular group 
or person. Nothing is created which enables the community 
to make known its real needs, and no continuing, evolving 
organization results. Unfortunately the few experimental i 
which attempts have been made to provide this continuir 
mode of expression have been so non-indigenous to the soil 
in which they were planted that they soon withered and 
died. 

There will probably be a continuation of the loss of di 
nity on the part of local communities and a corresponding 
centralization in larger units until social scientists come to}. 
some objective understanding of what is meant by the com-| 
munity and its forces. There can be no sound communit 
organization until it is known what is to be organi e¢ 
There are those who still cling to the notion of a come 
munity as a conglomerate or aggregate of individuals; their 
efforts are directed toward some form of organization whie 
will take account of every individual in the communit} 
The test of such forms of community organization is usua 
stated as the question: Is it democratic? At least 
precedent queries need to be raised, namely: Is it hones 
and Will it work? Once these questions are asked, it b 
comes obvious that no form of community organization cam 
be made to fit the facts unless its promulgators are ce 
nizant of the group nature of modern life. The chief defect 
of manipulation is its utter incapacity to provide educa- 
tional incentives. The social worker who becomes profi-|) 
cient in the manipulation of community forces may add 
his personal equipment of efficiency, but he does nothi 
to educate the groups which are controlled by his manipula 
tions. In the end, he undermines the community’s capacity 
for self-organization and self-control. 


Pacifier of Conflicts 


Conflicts between individuals, between families and 
tween groups constitute the raw material with which 
social worker functions. Naturally the more elemental co 
flicts which acquire skilful adjusting are those in which 
individual, the family, or the group is found to be out © 
harmony with the physical environment. In a broad s 
such conflicts may be considered as social problems, but 


flicts between persons or groups of persons. In the sw 
of abnormal psychology, all conflicts between persons hi 
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me to be regarded as forms of dissociation and the tech- 
“nique of the psychiatrist has in this connection been of 
tremendous value to the social worker. But there are in- 
dications that the new broom has swept too cleanly. When 
the whole of life is viewed as a continuing series of adjust- 
“ments to changing situations, it becomes evident that all 
forms of conflict cannot be regarded as examples of dissocia- 
tion and further that the technique of the social worker 
“cannot stop with the refinements of psychiatry. 
_ The acute conflicts between races which now form an 
important phase of social process provide illustrative ma- 
terial for the social worker’s technique. “The whole pro- 
cedure was temporarily overshadowed by that modern in- 
“quisition called “Americanization” in which all of the char- 
acteristic principles of human behavior were negatived. 
Milder forms of coercion have succeeded this unwholesome 
experiment but the change has left the social worker sus- 
pended in mid-air. He can no longer coerce and he there- 
fore accepts the easier ‘task of pacification, which may be 
“merely the method of peaceful coercion. The problem of 
assimilating, incorporating, amalgamating or causing the 
heterogeneous elements of our population to effect a satis- 
factory infusion is America’s chief imperative and the lack 
of technique in this sphere of social work is astounding. At 
least one experiment embodying principles of this sort is 
yeing conducted but curiously enough social workers have 
been slow to evaluate and capitalize its technique. The 
sxperiment assumes that foreign-born persons have some- 
hing to contribute to American culture and thence oppor- 
unities are provided for expression through the medium of 
ationality groups. It further assumes that foreign-born 
zroups can best be assisted by methods which save self- 
respect and do not lead to pauperization. ‘The various na- 
‘ionality. groups bear a substantial share of the financial 
obligations incurred by the experiment. ‘The adjustments 
which the various activities lead to are achieved by and 
through groups rather than through individuals, and each 
ationality group as a consequence is equipped with a 
rained leader who himself belongs to the various respective 
jationalities. ‘The pertinent differences between the groups 
ire recognized and dealt with as factors of possible accom- 
oo. : ae 
f Using Conflict for Higher Ends 
Coercion and pacification are equally fruitless. In the 
me case, the contributions which the immigrant groups 
night make to our culture are stamped out and in the 
oth r case they are lost in the process of superficial adjust- 
‘Ynents. The pacifier utilizes the common denominators and 
ninimizes all differences and the consequence must inevit- 
b) be mediocrity. Life is enriched by its variations, not 
Ly its samenesses. Once this principle becomes recognized, 
he social worker’s function as pacifier will pass away. The 
icile compromiser will come to see the incompatibility be- 
Ween the establishment of a superficial peace where there 
$ no peace and the surer knowledge that one resolved con- 
ict is merely the stepping-stone for reaching upward to the 
re There will be no cheap political victories based upon 
ft ) presumed pacification of opposing factors which have not 
3 been frankly confronted. But in this place there will 
BS the more profound program of the statesman for 
whom the present victory is no more than an illusion. The 
fatesman will tolerate no sham agreement where disagree- 
nent is fundamental and vital. The label “Closed” will 
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never again appear on the folder of a ‘‘case” because life 
will then be viewed as a continuous stream in which the 
adventure of adjustment to a new situation is ever reborn. 


As a Normal Personality 


The community sees the social worker as a multiple per- 
sonality. He is at one time regarded simply as a symbol, 
at another time as a person actually functioning in the 
sphere of human relations, and again as an individual shar- 
ing in that strategic statesmanship which directs the com- 
mon life of the community. The role of the social worker 
in the community is probably never reflected in the light 
of any one of these single elements, but rather as a complex 
in which one aspect or another dominates the picture for 
any given situation. 

One of the common aspirations of most persons is to be 
regarded and evaluated by others in the light of pure per- 
sonality. One would like to believe that there is a worth 
which is independent of symbols and functions—that with 
these attributes stripped away there would still remain the 
essential personality with its own values and with its dis- 
tinct place in the community. The possibilities of so-called 
pure personality are, of course, not attainable. We are 
what we do, but the recognition of this fact does not deter 
us from wishing to be known for what we are independ- 
ently of what we do. Politicians, denied the laurels of 
great statesmanship, still content themselves with the knowl- 
edge that their personalities have won respect. Preachers 
and professors frequently make pitiful attempts to act so 
that they will be regarded as men and not as preachers 
or professors. On the other hand, there is a well defined 
and widely-accepted theory that professionals and experts 
are degraded as the ratio of their normal contacts in- 
creases. “Ihe social worker is fortunately placed for the 
achievement of a normal personality status in the com- 
munity. His contacts bring him into first-hand relation to 


' those significant human events reaching from birth unto 


death which constitute the summum bonum of life. He 
knows the experiences of the common man and the com- 
mon woman—the experiences which count for failure or 
success, joy or sorrow. If life can be enriched by knowl- 
edge of life, the social worker is assuredly in a position to 
enjoy a very rich life. In the earlier days of social work, 
and particularly among the pioneers of the settlement move- 
ment, personalities which appeared to envisage the common 
life and experience of man were to be found. ‘They are 
rare indeed today. Social work has been dehumanized and 
in the process much of the enthusiasm and spirit which once 
dominated its leaders has been lost. ‘There has even ap- 
peared a social work “jargon,” a manner of speech which 
differentiates the social worker and sets him off as a person 
apart from the commonalty. And there are observers who 
insist that the very type has been set so that it becomes 
possible to discriminate and to designate social workers by 
the appearance of their countenances. Something of hard- 
ness has crept into the personality of social workers. Oc- 
casionally this quality manifests itself as a distinct cynicism 
which is the surest indication of a personality detached 
from the balanced experiences of normal life. 

It was no accident that Jane Addams emerged from the 
intense conflicts of a heterogeneous neighborhood to become 
the symbol of a new international statesmanship. Here 
was a personality which never scorned technique but which 
never allowed technique to supplant the finer human quali- 
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ties; a personality which dealt with politicians but never 
succumbed to the short-time point of view which emascu- 
lates their efforts; a personality which exerted a powerful 
influence over community forces but never conspired to 
direct those forces for personal ends; in short, a personality 
embodying the ingredients of true social statesmanship. Jane 
Addams epitomizes the values which inhere in social work 
and which combined to make the last generation of social 
workers the seed-bed for the normal growth of statesmen. 
Greater opportunities exist today. Social work no longer 
rests its appeal upon a mere resentment against the negative 
factors contributing to misery. Its aims are higher. The 
community has accepted its earlier function, but with that 
acceptance has come the danger of allowing the function 
to become static. Negation is not enough. Social work must 
adopt a program and a technique which deals with the 
entire scope of human adjustments. For this task, states- 
manship of a high order is needed. Mere technicians will 
not suffice. E. C. LiInpDEMAN 


The Child Crop 


OES it ever occur to economists who are worried about 
the prices of farm products and the prosperity of 
farmers that there is a human factor in the farm problem 
which may transcend the bare price problem? How would 
the list of cities in the United States which range from 
2,500 to 100,000 population—a list that totals about thirty 
millions of people—like to undertake to school and educate 
an extra 4,000,000 children, to say nothing about nursing, 
feeding, clothing, housing them? How would they like this 
extra job, while 4,000,000 of their adults were away,— 
withdrawn, let us say, for a thirty-year furlough from city 
life? How would they like to see these children, when once 
educated and ready for careers, invariably leave and go to the 
cities of the next higher grade? 

That is just what is happening to the farm families of 
the United States. .This statistical discovery is due to the 
fact that Farm Population was established for the first time 
as a statistical concept in the United States Census reports 
for 1920. The adoption of this term marks a scientific ad- 
vance in the economics of agriculture and in the sociology 
of farm communities. Farm Population is defined as includ- 
ing “all persons actually living on farms” together with 
“farm laborers (and their families) who, while not living 
on a farm, nevertheless live in strictly rural territory, out- 
side the limits of any village or other incorporated place.” 

Heretofore Rural Population, which enclosed in one and 
the same statistical package both city people living in in- 
corporated places of less than 2,500 population, and farm 
people, was supposed to be a good enough classification 
with which to measure the facts about farmer folks. Now 
that we possess a separate census package for farm people, 
we begin to realize how defective the old concept was and 
how useful the new one is. 

For illustration take this one little incontrovertible fact 
as to the number of children in the farm population in 
comparison with the number of children in the urban or 
city population, which is brought into the clear for the 
first time in the 1920 Census Report. For the whole 
United States, 19 per cent of the urban population are 
under 10 years of age; while 25.7 per cent of the farm 
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| 
population are under 10. Likewise 18.5 per cent of the } 
urban population are from 10 to 20 years of age; while } 
24.7 per cent of the farm population are from 10 to 20. | 
That is, the number of farm children under 10 exceeds | 
the number of city children under 10 by 6.7 per cent and | 
the farm children from 10 to 20 exceed the city children } 


from 10 to 20 by 6.2 per cent. This makes a total excess | 


of 12.9 per cent of children under 21 years of age among 
the farm population. 


It turns out, moreover, that only 


is 
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The new census figures show that a little less than half the people | 
in the open country are adults and a little more than half are 
children under 21. But in towns and. cities five-eighths of the i 
people are grown up and only threg-eighths are children. In. 
round numbers, every adult on the farm has one whole child on 
his back, while in town five grown-ups divide the burden of | 

every three children P 


49.5 per cent of the farm population are 21 years of ag 
and over; while 62.5 per cent of the urban populatio 
are 21 years of age and over. That is, the city has am) 
excess over the farm of 13 per cent of adults, to offset th 
farm’s 12.9 per cent excess of. children. y 

The significance of this discovery becomes more apparent 
when we turn our per cent figures into actual numbers. For 
this purpose we may compare the whole farm population, | 
31,614,269, with an equivalent number of urban popula) 
tion. It appears that in round numbers, the farm families” 
of America have 4,000,000 more children under 21 years 
than city families; while the farm families have 4,000,006 
fewer adults than the city families of an equal total numbe 
of persons. These 4,000,000 children in excess, which the 
farmers of America are carrying along for final city enrich- 
ment, comprise as many persons as a small nation; almo 
as many as the population of Ireland; more than that of 
Switzerland; more than Chile; more than Denmark; man 
more than Norway. 

When we remember that the 2,000,000 children under fF 
are non-producers and the 2,000,000 children from 10 to 2 
are only partial producers, while the 4,000,000 excess ¢ 
adults in cities are in the producing class, we see that th 
farm people with 4,000,000 fewer producers are feedin; 
clothing, rearing, and educating 4,000,000 more childre 
than the city people of an equal total population. 
anomalous character of this fact is enhanced when it 
pears, as is undoubtedly the case, that in a constant streat 
this excess of children is flowing to the city ready-bred. rez dy- 
educated, ready-equipped as producers. Fr 
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For Broader ‘“‘Information’’ 


N its dual role of serving the common interests of 
national social agencies, and of carrying assurance to the 
contributing public as to the character and effectiveness ot 
the national social work which they are asked to finance, the 
__ National Information Bureau is engaged in three special 
| pieces of investigation. 

One, just begun, relates to the financial support of all 
national social agencies. Its purpose is to gather all the 
facts on this increasingly difficult question—such facts as the 
geographical distribution of support, receipts from founda- 
tions, community chests, local branches and individuals; the 
increase or decrease of budgets before, during and since the 
war; the various forms of quota assessment by which support 
is sought from individual communities. Facts of this sort 
will be assembled and compared for national agencies as a 
whole, for such functional groups as the health, character- 
building, personal and family welfare agencies, and for groups 
classified on the basis of organization—such as nationals 
chartering locals, national federations of locals, and nationals 
with general advisory and information service. 

_ The study is not for the academic purpose of compiling 
the facts. When assembled, they are to become the subject 
of conference between representatives of national social 
agencies and their contributors. ‘The aim will be to see 
whether some better working agreements and procedures 
cannot be found to replace the situation which the Lee and 
Pettit report on the interrelation of national social agencies 
termed “chaotic.” The most immediate need for such system- 
atizing arises in connection with the rapidly spreading com- 
munity chest movement. ‘This is an attempt to systematize 
social finance locally, and such an attempt is manifestly irre- 
concilable with chaos in national social finance. 

The study will be guided by a committee, formed at the 


agencies, with Philip P. Jacobs of the National Tuberculosis 

Association as chairman. 

_ A study of the central organization and administration 
of the Salvation Army is just being completed. “This inquiry, 
conducted by Porter R. Lee and Walter W. Pettit during 
the last nine months, has been made with the most thorough 
and hearty cooperation of the Army itself. It should give 
a deeper insight into both the achievements and the problems 
of this much discussed agency than social workers have ever 
had before. 

An appraisal of the national social settlement movement 
is just getting under way. This will aim to discover most 

exactly the services and accomplishments of the settlement 
movement. The executive committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements voted their approval of the study before 
the bureau would undertake it; Robert A. Woods, chairman ; 
George A. Bellamy, Charles C. Cooper, John L. Flliott, 
r rancis Ingram, Albert J. Kennedy, and Lea D. Taylor form 
cooperating committee. The Hudson Guild and _ its 
weighborhood on the west side of New York have been 

ected as the first object of study. The committee and 
ne bureau will determine the method for the country-wide 
quiry on the basis of this first local investigation. 

To increase its service to national agencies, the bureau is 
bringing its list of endorsed organizations more emphatically 
the attention of prospective givers. The Merchants’ As- 
iation of New York and the Chamber of Commerce of 
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bureau’s invitation, of 21 representatives of national social 
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the State of New York have recently sent the bureau’s list 
to all their members, with resolutions from their boards 
urging that their members study the list carefully and refrain 
from giving to any national philanthropic appeal not on the 
list unless a special report has first been secured from the 
bureau. 

The bureau found that a passive policy of merely answer- 
ing inquiries about appeals was not effective in what Sherman 
C. Kingsley calls “eleemosynary birth control.” Last year 
208 appeals from new supposedly national organizations 
came to its attention. Only nine could qualify for 
endorsement on the basis of elementary standards of ad- 
ministration and finance. “The inquiries, in each case, came 
to the bureau after the appeals were well under way: there 
had been a considerable response before the bureau could do 
anything to check them. The new policy aims to put givers 
on notice that unendorsed appeals are probably worthless and 
certainly in need of investigation. Other commercial bodies 
throughout the country are being invited to follow New 
York’s example, and it is expected before the year is out that 
large groups of givers throughout the country will be 
thoroughly informed as to the relatively few worth-while 
national appeals and the multitude of unworthy ones. In- 
formation’ will be issued at frequent intervals with the 
purpose of keeping givers alert. 

ALLEN T. Burns 


Books Where People Are 


HIS is the door of 

the main building of 
the Youngstown Public Lib- 
rary, at Youngstown, Ohio. 
It is four blocks from the 
Public Square which forms 
the center of town. ‘The 
Public Square is where the 
people are. When the books 
are four blocks away, fewer 
people use them; the “per- 
circulation” cost of running 
the library goes up and its 
social usefulness goes down. 
Exactly this result has been seen in more than one city 
where millions were invested in a new monumental building 
which, of necessity, had to be put far from the traffic cen- 
ter. Four blocks is not a big handicap, as such matters go, 
but it was big enough to dissatisfy Joseph L. Wheeler, the 
librarian. 

So the Youngstown Library moved to the Public Square. 
Not the main collection, of course, but a compact distribut- 
ing branch. First it opened a service station in temporary 
quarters—even using for some months the end of a sheet 
metal waiting room which stood for a year on the main 
street. Then it decided to put a branch library building 
there. There were two difficulties: one group of citizens 
wished to keep an unimpaired green spot in the center-of the 
town; the other group wished to wipe out park, monuments 
and everything else and have the whole square paved in the 
interest of traffic relief. Both policies were respected in 
building the branch library. It was laid out to occupy 
the same space as the basin of an old iron fountain which 
had long been an eyesore, so that no new encroachment was 
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made on the park. And it was built on a structure of heavy 
steel beams in such a way that when Youngstown reaches 
a decision as to what permanent use it will make of the 
site the whole building can easily be moved away. But it 
will not be moved far: it is on the Public Square because 
it belongs there. 

The project of bringing books all the way to the people 
was so favorably received that the branch was built without 
a penny of cost to the city. Labor unions designated repre- 
sentatives to do the work of building, meeting their wages 
from an assessment on more than 2,000 building trades 
workers. Material, utility, insurance and miscellaneous 
service concerns provided building materials, equipment, heat- 
ing, lighting and even advertising. Some costly materials 
were bought with cash contributions from citizens. 

The branch is now open every week-day from nine in 
the morning till nine at night. A rotating collection of 
about 5000 books is kept on hand, replenished twice a day 
by deliveries from the main library. Service is given only 
to adults, or to employed children. While fiction makes 
up the bulk of the circulation, the three upper shelves all 
around the room are devoted to non-fiction so as to give it 
every advantage of display. The Youngstown Advertising 
Club has a committee to cooperate in attracting public at- 
tention to the books. All the details of the building are 
designed with an eye to publicity. The outside is illuminated 
at night and has electric signs and show-cases. 

The Youngstown Public Library is aggressively trying to 
get books into the lives of as many people as it can. It does 
not even rely on the time-honored invitation ‘(Come and 
get them.” It has gone where the people are. 


“ADMISSION, ONE EMPLOYER.” That will be the rule 
for social workers at the meetings next year when the All- 
Philadelphia Welfare Conference discusses social and in- 
dustrial justice, if the suggestion made this year by Joseph 
P. Hagedorn is carried out. Mr. Hagedorn, in one of the 
few bits of discussion from the floor which were heard at this 
year’s sessions, urged social workers not to be content with 
talking to each other, when the problems they hoped to solve 
lay in the hands of stockholders and business management. 
This annual conference—now in its second year—is bringing 
together in large numbers the diverse elements in Philadelphia 
social work. There were more than 850 registrants this year, 
and the program was closely packed with a broad range of 
subject matter. It was, in fact, a pocket edition of a national 
conference rather than a neighborhood conversazione. 


TWO HOURS a day, from March 3 to March 18, the social 
agencies of Denver surveyed themselves, group by group, 
meeting at the call of the Denver Community Chest. Aside 
from general gains in mutual understanding, the conferences 
pointed the way to definite weaknesses in Denver social work 
—such as, for example, the failure of the boys’ work agencies 
to do much for boys in discouraging sections of the city, and 
to the need of more intensive study of child welfare and other 
fields‘ of work. 


WITH A SOBRIETY that would do credit to Boston and 
a deliberate thoroughness that even Columbus, Ohio, could 
not surpass, the Windy City has completed a preliminary study 
of The Financing of Social Agencies. The investigation, 
financed by the Commercial Club of Chicago, was made by 
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the Council of Social Agencies, with the assistance of Jo 
A. Lapp, director of the Social Action Department of tht 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and others. A boo 
of some 200 pages carries the report; it is full of fact, an 
severely free from recommendations. Further steps are lef 
to the discretion of the social agencies and contributing publi 
of Chicago. The growth of social effort in Chicago, swinging | \ 
along from disaster to disaster, the beginnings of various co- |) 
operative groups—even the “Federation of Aged and Adul 
Charities” is discussed without a twinkle,—the wholesome it 
fluence of the Subscriptions Investigating Committee of th 
Association of Commerce, make up an interesting historic 
chapter. An admirable analysis of the Methods and Cost of © 
Budget Raising by Private Social Agencies; a study of tag | 
days (with a mild complaint that the City Council, whidl 
limits tag days by ordinance to three per year, has good-nat 
uredly authorized 156 of them in four years); a suggestiv 
record of Bequests and Trust Gifts; and a conventional a 
not wholly accurate review of the Financial Federation Move 
ment make up the bulk of the report. It is a striking fac 
that voluntary contributions amount to only $6,000,000 ov 
of a total annual public and private expenditure, for socia 
welfare, of nearly $48,000,000; another, that one per cent ¢ 
the voluntary contributors are giving 58 per cent of the tota 
given to all private agencies. 


THE CITY of Augusta and Richmond County, Georgia pill 
60,000 population—are now being surveyed under the super 
vision of the Georgia Council of Social Agencies. Carte 
Taylor, director of disaster relief for the Southern Divisio 
of the American Red Cross, is on leave of absence to diret 
the study, his expenses being paid by the local community 
The state council is putting in workers from state and nationa 
agencies to help. But the initiative came from within th 
community, and a great deal of the work is being done b 
local volunteers under the guidance of trained investigator 
Where technical service is especially necessary, local con 
mittees are used in much the same way as volunteer casé 
committees. The community feels that it is a real self-stuc 
in which it is participating, while at the same time it has th 
concentrated service of many state and national agencies. 
state council intends to make Augusta somewhat of a demon 
stration and will keep closely in touch with the progra 
which results. 


NOT THE LEAST of the tasks of organized recreation 
to tell folks plainly how to play games. For vigor 
graphic adequacy, we cor 
mend the brief expositic 
of the game of kick-bz 
prepared by a pupil of f 
John Muir School, Berk 
ley, California, for — 
school album sent to Ita 
under the auspices of 
Junior Red Cross, 
reproduced in a_ recél 
number of The Worle 
Health, published by th 
League of Red Cro 
Societies. In the face 
such spontaneity and 
thusiasm as the partic 
pants show, it would 
viously be pedantic to 1 
quire what happens to 1 
ball after you “kick 
hard, just like this.” — 
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| Who Is Responsible for Mary Fallon’s Healthr 


ARY FALLON, aged eighteen, applied for 

a position as saleslady just before Christmas. 

After waiting in line some time she was inter- 

viewed briefly and accepted. A week later 

ae fturned up in the store health department complaining 

‘toothache. On examination the dentist found the whole 

yper jaw lined with decaying roots; the lower teeth were 

430 seriously affected. Nothing short of complete removal 

the upper roots, with a plate eventually, and much repair 

the lower teeth would put that mouth in proper shape for 
_4astication and health. 

' Who failed to prevent? Mary? Mary’s school? Mary’s 

j rents? Who now should pay the $50 to $100 necessary 

} put her mouth in condition? ‘The problem which a phys- 

an in industry must face has its source in past and present 

‘ing conditions of the individual employe, which he can 

iodify little or not at all, but must consider, as well as in 

Ye conditions of working environment more or less under 

s control. 


Home Environment—16 Hours 


‘The sixteen hours spent outside the store have a large 
Hluence on the health of each store worker and consequently 
: the effectiveness of the whole group. The higher the level 
* public health in the community where the worker lives the 
‘tter in general will be the health of the individual. ‘The 
tblic school has a growing influence on the physical con- 
sion, the health knowledge and health intelligence of its 
saduates, who come as juniors to work in the stores. The 
ime and the parents, however, are chiefly responsible for 
e health and vigor of the children. The largest opportunity 
ven for endowing the individual with health capital begins 
th marriage and prenatal care. Preventive dentistry, for 
tample, is pointing to the nutrition during the prenatal 
jriod as the means for laying the foundation for sound 
th. 
Infancy and childhood are the habit forming periods; often 
= industrial age is too late. An infant learns health habits 
sder the parents’ guidance. Briefly, these include per- 
nal hygiene, such as sufficient and regular sleep, pexsonal 
‘bits of cleanliness, regular meals of well balanced diet, 
zulation of bowels, healthful outdoor recreation, suitable 
es and shoes, and good mental health habits. Certainly 
health matters the saying is true that ‘“Civilization’s 
“¥eatest responsibility is to produce parents with whom it is 
fe for children to live.” 
The school may well examine the incoming pupil, sup- 
sment home habit-teaching, correct defects, and teach the 
inciples of health as they apply to the individual pupil 
d the group. Organized play and games which will pro- 
le pleasure in later years might well be included in the 
1ool’s preparation for life. Mental health and a training 
how to get along with folks come naturally in this for- 
itive period to ensure good citizenship and reasonable ad- 
stment to the individual’s life situation. Here also lies an 
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opportunity for intelligent sympathetic vocational guidance. 
A wise choice of occupation may result not only in the earn- 
ing of a living wage, but may also satisfy the individual’s 
urge for self-expression, so essential for happiness and con- 
tentment. 

The effect of these various early influences is strikingly 
illustrated by studies of the physical equipment of different 
groups of young adults. Less than 5 per cent of the 1,200 
students who entered Harvard College and the School of 
Business Administration in 1922 were suffering from cor- 
rectable physical defects. Contrast with this finding the 
examination of more than 1,200 store employes, of whom, 
according to the age group, 95 per cent to 99 per cent had 
from one to five correctable physical defects. Again contrast 
the finding in a very high-grade store with careful physical 
examination and follow-up of 1,400 applicants. Here about 
70 per cent showed defects, with an average of two correct- 
able defects per applicant. The highly selected college group 
reflects intelligent parental and school care. It demonstrates 
the possibility of preventive medicine, and justifies the invest- 
ment of money as health capital. 

In the selection of applicants for store work this health 
capital of the individual and his home environment may well 
be taken into account as important assets. The report of the 
store visiting nurse should include at least a rough estimate 
of the home conditions of employes who are absent on account 
of illness. ‘This will include housing, home economics, the 
family and its budget with an estimate of the success of 
home-making, and the character of medical and nursing care 
available. Home environment below a reasonable minimum 
should be recorded on the patient’s record, so that the 
doctor may have it in mind in reviewing the case and ad- 
vising suitable care. 

Conditions of travel between home and store are im- 
portant. A study of the place of residence of workers in 
one Boston store disclosed that 70 per cent lived outside 
Boston proper. “The expenditure of time and the exposure 
to infection in crowded trains and street cars are to be 
reckoned as important health hazards. 

The individual responsibility of those at an age to share 
in industry is a gradual development from infancy, sup- 
plementing the parents and the school, and finally becoming 
the chief factor. Very little can be accomplished in industry 
in the way of preventive medicine and hygiene without the 
cordial cooperation of the individual, who feels this res- 
ponsibility for his own health. 


Store Environment—8 Hours 


For eight hours a day the worker lives in the store en- 
vironment. The conditions under which he works are de- 
termined largely by the store management. Early medical 
service in stores, with few exceptions, was limited to the 
emergency, and covered the legal requirement of first aid. 
Under a better rounded conception of its possibilities, how- 
ever, the mercantile health field offers a new opportunity 
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for preventive medicine, and it was to measure this need 
and opportunity that the Harvard Mercantile Health Work 
was organized four years ago. ‘The idea was first conceived 
by a group of merchants who believed that it was good 
business to prevent absence and lost time from illness and 
injury and finally to build up the vitality of the store force; 
they supplied funds to meet the budget, and the Harvard 
Medical School agreed to supervise the studies. In a series 
of investigations of actual department stores, this organiza- 
tion has defined some of the more important problems and 
suggested methods to meet them. 

The common cold is the most expensive disease. Much 
can be done to prevent it when employe and management 
work together. Indigestion, usually the second most costly 


Responsibility for 
Success or Failure 
taan\ 
. Inheritance 
. Breast feeding 
. Intelligent nourishment 
. Steady growth in height and 
weight 
. Health habits 
. Health education 
a. hygiene b. diet c. sleep 
d. exercise e. supervised play 
. Immunities and children’s di- 
seases 
. Serious accidents, deformity 
. Corrective surgery 
a. hernia b. adenoids 
c. tonsils 
. Mental health 
. Temperamental adjustment 
. Teeth—care of 
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A. HEALTH HISTORY 
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SCHOOL 


COMMUNITY 


. Recreation—favorite 
games 

. Physical examinations in school 
or entering industry 


. Present physical condition (peri- 
odic reexamination) 
. Mental health 
. Assignment and adjustment to 
job 
. Health supervision 
a. medical b. dental 
. Environment, plant conditions 
a. lunch b. noon hour 
. Recreation 
a. physical b. mental 
. Home conditions 
. Health habits 
Personal hygiene 
a. teeth b. eyes 
d. posture 
Recreation 
- Health knowledge and_ intelli- 
gence 
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Doctor—Nurse—Visiting Nurse 


c. skin 
e. sleep 


INDIVIDUAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


{ BR. PRESENT HEALTH AND VIGOR 


Reprinted from Taylor Society Bulletin, Dec, 1921 
A FORMULA FOR AN EFFICIENT WORKMAN 


The chart above is an attempt to correlate the responsibility of 
parents, school and store, community and individual, for the 
various health factors of a worker’s life. Note that the health 
responsibility of parents and school overlap on certain factors, 
that the school’s and industry’s overlap, and that the community 
has a responsibility, over the whole life, for general environ- 
ment—included in such terms as public health, public schools, 
public playgrounds, public utilities, public meetings and enter- 
tainments, and town planning 
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cause of ill health, is commonly due to ignorance or cat 
lessness in individual health habits and diet. Painful ar 
tired feet and poor posture, found in about half of t 

who must stand at work, can be relieved and prevented } 
suitable shoes and exercises. A “work chair” (described 
detail in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, May 1921 
will relieve much fatigue of those who sit at work. On 
half of those with defective eyesight, found in about ty 
of every four workers, have had it corrected with suitab 
glasses. Preventive dentistry at cost is enthusiastically 

tronized and of undoubted value in preventing disabilit 
Fear, worry and many nervous disorders, commonly four 
in stores, can be reduced by mental hygiene. Those 
supervisors’ positions, who are responsible for the condu 
of others, may benefit especially by its teachings. | 

In the course of its studies, the Harvard Mercanti 
Health Work evolved standards for better ventilation, it 
proved lighting, safer and more efficient elevators, bett 
flooring, improved cleaning, sanitary public drinking wate 
rest rooms and wash rooms. It developed records to she 
accidents and illness and the time lost because of thet 
It studied the question of compensation for illness, whi 
involves medical knowledge and skill, actuarial experienc 
mental hygiene, and administrative ability, and has orgariz 
its findings to aid a store to develop this procedure on 
just and reasonable basis. : 

Physical examination of applicants, with follow-up, is # 
basis of intelligent health work in stores. If these e€ 
aminations. are carefully done, they are appreciated by t 
workers and are profitable to the business. For about fi 
dollars per person per year a satisfactory health service 
be built up. 4 

The sound policy of finance, my experience shows, i 
organize a mutual benefit association. Membership mi 
be a condition of employment. Each member pays dues 
from one half of one per cent to one per cent of his w 
The business contributes an equal amount. With this fu 
the health department is financed and compensation 
prolonged illness is paid. This cooperative scheme res 
in an elected group, running their own health departm 
adapted to their special needs, financed cooperatively, 
in the interests of the business, the success of which m 
their own success. “The small store, office, or bank, 
hardly finance a complete service alone. A group of 
stores with a combined population of 1,000 or more peo} 
could well do this. ‘The economical and practical way 
run this is to have a nurse and doctor visit each membe 
store, office, or bank—at regular times and give just 
amount of service needed. “The cost of such service mi 
be slightly higher. 

The health of the adult has been popularly conside 
largely or entirely a personal matter. How true is 
today? Even after we have granted the tremendous 
portance to any individual of his parents, his early train 
and environment, and his adult choice of work, play 
manner of living, are we not justified in concluding 
there are many conditions in mercantile life in a large 
over which the individual has little control? Do not 
conditions make a satisfactory and healthy life difficult 
him? 

An adequate and sound program of mercantile health 
should mean better health, better team work, better mo 
and better business. 


ARTHUR B. Emmons, 2d, M. 


ay 15; 1924 


A County Looks at Itself 


HEN the builders of the temple at Delphi inscribed 

in it the Words of the Seven Wise Men of Greece 
leading with Solon’s “Know Thyself’’—they probably had 
mind only the individual men and women who would 
ne to worship the God Apollo. But Solon’s message is 
applicable to the community as to the individual—and 
later century sees it working out in ways and in lands 
rond the most fantastic dreams of its framer, far from 
: classic scene of Mount Parnassus, in the Main Streets 
the towns of our American Southwest, and beyond the 
vns where the street merges into the pike, and the pike 
inches in forks, which dwindle away in lanes and 
In this instance the seeker was a county in Arkansas, so 
ly rural that it had only one town with a population 
ich passed 1,000; the knowledge sought was a picture 
the lives of its mothers, babies, and young children, and 
: bearing of their ways of living upon health. 
This study, or survey, as it was dignified, was made for 
» people of the county and by them, with the aid and 
vice of the state bureau of child hygiene, which operated 
der the Sheppard-Towner Act. The bureau supplied 
yple questionnaires and eventually tabulated them and 
mitted them to the county in the form of a report for 
cussion and further action. The county supplied the 
rkers. “The doctors, preachers, teachers, school directors, 
d women who were especially interested agreed to devote 
definite amount of time to visiting six or eight homes. 
few zealous ones asked for more. Each worker was coached 
the significance of every point on the questionnaire, and 
zed to obtain information which would be as accurate 
possible. 
In the rural Southwest there never comes a time conven- 
t for special work. Lack of modern improvements makes 
: life of the country man and his wife one of constant 
adgery. It was canning season for the women and har- 
st time for the men. “The midsummer term was in full 
sion as teachers and pupils alike soon would be needed 
the cotton fields. Among the early perplexities was the 
covery that some of the workers, among them a school 
ector, could neither read nor write. ‘They were eager 
d earnest, however, and agreed to obtain competent 
lanuenses, and their services were accepted with appre- 
tion. Once the workers were assigned and instructed, 
‘re were other obstacles—bad roads, washed-out bridges, 
ils which were impassable even to a Ford. A sturdy horse 
ded belly-deep through the muck of a black lagoon to 
ch one district which lay beyond the lagles of the swamp. 
me of the families to be visited lived on houseboats, spend- 
* their entire lives on the unwholesome river bottom. 
hers worked in the lumber camps in dense and distant 
ests, living in tents, shacks, or even in freight cars ready 
hoisted to the railroad track and moved on to a new 
when this supply of timber was exhausted. 
The object of the study was not to collect statistics, but 
Suggest to these people the simple needs of growing child- 
, and to help them discover how nearly they were meet- 
these needs. To this end, the questionnaire had been 

to its lowest terms. It enquired as to the home— 
nership, the length of residence in it, the sanitary condi- 
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tion of the premises—water supply, privy and screens. These 
questions brought out the fact that the average tenant moved 
every two years and rarely obtained good housing, or the 
milk, eggs, and vegetables which his children needed. It 
asked about the general health of the fathers and any history 
of the influenza, pneumonia, or possible tuberculosis in the 
home. It inquired as to the mother’s general health, espe- 
cially her child-bearing record: the number of stillbirths, live 
births, and living children; the character and extent of 
medical and nursing service at confinements, with any story 
of complications, such as convulsions, risen breast, milk leg, 
childbed fever and the like; and her health before confine- 
ment and since. It obtained data as to the care of babies’ 
cords and eyes; the registration of their births, their feed- 
ing history and an account of their illnesses, with ages and 
causes; and a history of the nutrition, general health, and 
illnesses of children under six. This gave a fairly good 
picture of what was happening in the homes of the chiidren 
in this county, and its reaction on the men and women 
who were doing the work was most illuminating. 


HIS county survey was a rare event in the uneventful 

lives of its people. The Bureau of Child Hygiene was 
almost swamped with the questionnaires that came pouring 
in. Everyone was eager for the report which the county 
printed at once in the form of a booklet and sent broadcast. 
On every point covered by the survey family, neighborhood 
and community discussions arose. For instance, birth regis- 
tration, heretofore unknown or at best only a frill of state 
agencies, was put on the map; certain doctors admitted 
their laxness, old grannies retired from the field, and the 
parents now have a feeling of responsibility in knowing that 
their children’s births are recorded. Midwifery, supposed 
to be a negligible quantity in this county, proved to be a 
vital issue and steps were taken to instruct and supervise 
the work of the midwives, steadily raising the standard in 
the hope of weeding out the most unfit. ‘The complacency 
of parents concerning the underweight of their children 
changed to solicitude for their better nutrition. 

Thanks to an enterprising county agent, help was avail- 
able in boring good wells, installing screens and decent pri- 
vies; in securing family cows and flocks of chickens. With 
the aid of a good home demonstration agent, cooking and 
canning clubs and classes in nutrition were formed. A 
splendid public health nurse kept the doctors and dentists 
busy with eyes, ears, throats and teeth, and the druggists 
had to lay in a stock of tooth brushes. Crippled children 
were sent to an orthopedic hospital, tuberculous children to 
sanatoria. At the county fair more than 1,200 youngsters 
were roped off and passed through a tent single file to be 
weighed and measured. “Though assured by the health offi- 
cer that the heavy incidence of malaria in the county was 
due to the poor drinking water; though one doctor admitted 
that he could not afford to change his diagnosis of follicular 
tonsilitis, until five children had died of diphtheria; though 
broken arms and club feet had been neglected in the past, 
the medical profession itself is more keenly alive to the 
need of more scientific work. Estimates on draining the 
surrounding land and installing an adequate water and 
sewerage system are being obtained; suspicious throats are 
swabbed and the swabs are sent to the state board of health 
for diagnosis; and children may no longer swallow water- 
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melon seed in peace without getting a shot of anti-toxin. 
Another victory of the survey is the apparent conversion of 
the Holy Rollers. 

Better than all else perhaps is the fact that at the fol- 
lowing session of the quorum or levying court, an appro- 
priation was made towards the support of the public health 
nurse heretofore maintained by lumber mills and the local 
tuberculosis association. “This was a conscious recognition 
of the rights of coming citizens to public supervision of 
their physical development as well as of their mental train- 
ing. Other types of rural surveys are being made by senior 
students of state universities, by classes in rural sociology and 
the like, but probably a simple study like this, made by the 
people most concerned, has a certain dramatic, impelling, 
practical value lacking in the more skilled survey of the 
experts, with all its scientific, polished remoteness. 

FRANCES SAGE BRADLEY, M. D. 


CHAULMOOGRA trees, planted at Corozal and Mount 
Hope in the Canal Zone, are expected to give their first fruits 
this year, and it is hoped that within five years their yield 
may be sufficient to provide chaulmoogra oil (See The Survey: 
March 15, 1924) for the treatment of all lepers on the Isthmus. 


IN THE PAST ten years medical inspection of schools has 
become an accepted canon of the best practice in health and in 
education. Bulletin No. 63 of the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library brings together a selected bibliography of material on 
this subject published in magazines or in book form since 1914. 
It may be obtained from the library, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, for ten cents. 


PROBABLY the schools of Suffolk County, New York, show 
a sanitary condition no worse than that of any other similar 
country district. A recent inspection of 45 of them, conducied by 
R. C. Craft, superintendent of schools of the 2nd district of the 
county, and Dr. Frank Overton, district state health officer, 
showed, however, that only 2 scored go on a possible 100 points 
which covered the conditions of drinking water supplies, lava- 
tories, and toilets. Seven scored between 80 and 90; seven 
between 70 and 80, and 9 scored less than 40, with 20 as the 
lowest score. ‘The facts are to be presented to the board of 
trustees of each school, and a second inspection will be made. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., led by its visiting nurse association, 
has recently opened a health building as a memorial to its men 
who served in the World War. The building provides offices 
for the local Red Cross chapter, quarters for tuberculosis, 
child welfare, dental and other clinics, and, in the basement, 
a parking space for baby carriages! The land on which the 
building stands was a gift; about $25,000 of the cost of 
erecting it was donated by contributors to the Watertown war 
chest, who assigned to it the amounts which otherwise would 
have been returned to them at the close of the war activities, 
and the balance was raised largely by private subscriptions. 
The architects gave their services. 


HARDLY more than a year after insulin came into general 
use as a weapon in combating diabetes (See The Survey: 
February 15, 1923, Can Diabetes Be Checked?), the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company is able to report a small, but 
probably significant, decline of 6.4 per cent in the death-rate 
from that disease among its industrial policy holders. The 
decline becomes the more significant in comparison with the 
results ef the preceding three years which showed a continuous 
rise amounting in all to 28 per cent, between 1919 and 1922. 
“Tt is too early, as yet,” the company declares in its Statistical 
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Bulletin, “to say finally that the sudden check in the ris 
mortality from diabetes is to be credited to the use of t 
apparently successful treatment. Before this can be done + 
must have figures showing declines for a series of years, an¢ 
greater rate of decrease must be shown. If the rate dre 
again in 1924 it will be safe tovassume that there is some w 
defined cause for the reversal of the trend which was obsery 
between 1919 and 1922. And, as there appears to be no o#/ 
outstanding reason for the check in diabetes mortality last ye 
it is extremely probable, to say the least, that the increasin 
successful and widespread use of insulin was the chief fact 
in lowering the death-rate from this disease.” 


IN BALTIMORE more than a quarter (27 per cent) of t 
excess Negro mortality was due to tuberculosis. ‘Tentat 
figures for tuberculosis in 1923 indicate that the country oy 
this devastating disease is being checked. Even under 1 
apparently adverse conditions of a great city such as New Yo 
the result of past thirty years’ effort to promote health a 
living conditions is dramatic. With increasingly exact defi 
tion of the Negro health problem, and the application of 1 
well-tested weapons of the public health crusade, there see 
every reason to hope that a large part of the cruel handic 
of the colored race can be wiped out. 


HOW MANY public health nurses are there in the Unit 
States, and what are they doing? The answers to these qu 
tions are to be sought in the census of public health nursi 
recently undertaken by the National Association for Pub 
Health Nursing. For many years valuable material on 1 
field of public health nursing was gathered by Yssabella 
Waters through questionnaires sent to each organization ¢ 
gaged in the work, and in 1922 these files were consolidat 
by the National Organization. With the growth of the mor 
ment, however, this method has become difficult of applicatis 
and under the present plan census representatives will 
appointed by the state organizations for each state and 
cities of more than 200,000. ‘These representatives will coll 


the data as of January 1, 1924, listing the number of organiz 


tions employing public health nurses, and various details 
to their duties, salaries, etc. A special effort will be made 
ascertain the number of Negro nurses employed in pub 
health work, the number of nurses employed in the schoc 
the methods by which the organizations obtain their suppo 
and their nursing programs—whether they deal with some 
all of the various categories of patients—medical, surgi 
acute, chronic, obstetrical, mental, communicable disease, ¢ 
It is planned to continue similar enumerations at regular int 
vals, to be determined later, on the basis of the facts: a 
experience obtained in this study. 


The 1924 poster of the Nationa! 

Organization for Public Health 

Nursing, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 
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Probation—Eight Years After 


ASSACHUS- 
etts, under a strict 
regime of state 
economy, has at- 

med a standard in official print- 
¢—diminished type, eliminated 
eads,” reduced margins—and 
is abolished thereby the mis- 
jevous lure of the public docu- 
ent to the casual reader. 
Yenate 431” being the “Report 
the Commission on Probation on an Inquiry into the 
armanent Results of Probation’? is exemplary in its de- 
nsive typography against any but the most resolute reader. 
ut it is tightly packed with facts in the field of human 
havior after a court reckoning. 

Another vogue is discoverable in this publication. It is 

at of underclaim. This commission, an adjunct of the 

urts, existing as does the entire probation service of the 
ate within judicial bounds and control, was set at the 

of studying the careers of persons who had some time 
ell in the past been through the probation process of cor- 
ion. As the official custodian of the device, it might 
ve been expected to dilate upon favorable discoveries. 

t it chose to leave deductions largely to the reader of 

abundantly displayed facts. Hence the report is statistical 

1d most moderately argumentative. The restraint shown 

7 the commission may be due to the fact that it asked for 

le authority—and the appropriation—to make the survey. 

- was under no compulsion to defend, or to justify in 

ion to criticism. The report has the least possible 


‘he findings are as to the careers of all the persons 
d on probation in the first half of the year 1915, in 


entire interior county (Hampden) with cities such as 
pringfield, Holyoke and Chicopee, and a rural population 
well; the textile city, Fall River; an old town with 
ustrial development, Salem; a seat of learning, with 
ze suburban population, Cambridge; the extreme of 
tropolitan conditions, the jurisdiction of the Boston 


re the field of inquiry. In them were gathered 2,114 
| tories, ample in number and sufficiently varied in 
| to give the desired cross-section of the operation of 
ation in a state which uses the system in every criminal 
‘every juvenile court. From this material is extracted 
Significant facts as to the careers of the persons who 
e treated on probation in the period of seven to nine 
s since that experience, along with the methods used 
he probation officers and, back of that, the social factors 
the problems these cases presented to the court at the 
al point. The results displayed reflect painstaking field 
k, most marked in its success in the juvenile cases; the 


Massachusetts now carries 17,000 con- 
victed offenders on probation and only 
3,400 locked up. The State Commission 
on Probation has made an elaborate study 
to discover whether the after-effects of 
probation justify its use. 
here summarized by the deputy commis- 
stoner and secretary of the commission. 


careers of 92 per cent of the 
juvenile offenders of 1915 were 
completely followed, although 
they often led to distant parts of 
the nation. 
hat study ike HE spontaneous query as to 
any correctional process is 
as to how the offenders subjected 
to it have conducted themselves 
beyond the period of treatment. 
It narrows to the point of behavior that has, or has not, 
led them again into court. It is answered in this report 
as to probation in this fashion. Out of 383 men who were 
placed on probation in 1915 after conviction for offenses 
of a serious nature (drunkenness, vagrancy, domestic failures 
excluded) 245 (64 per cent) have had no court record in 
the years that have elapsed. Of these men only 46 (12 
per cent) are known to have been committed to institutions 
for these later offenses. Moreover, the group includes those 
men who were demonstrated failures during their probation 
and who were surrendered and committed to institutions 
because of their failures. If the permanent effect is tested 
by the subsequent careers of those who were carried through 
probation—who received the full treatment, so to speak— 
it is shown that, of these, 76 per cent have been free from 
later court record and only 3 per cent have eventually 
landed in institutions. The notion that probation discharges 
offenders back into the community only to supply the courts 
with continuous offenses and eventually to help fill penal 
institutions is effectually dispelled. 

Applying the simple test of subsequent court appearances 
to other groups of offenders, it is shown that of the family 
deserters (non-supporters) 74 per cent have not again been 
in court on a similar charge. Of the men on probation 
in connection with a suspended fine for drunkenness, 74 
per cent are free from later court record; for suspended fine 
for violation of ordinances and traffic rules, 60 per cent, 
and under such suspension for “general offenses,” 70 per 
cent. The lowest immunity, if that be a fair word to use, 
is among the drunkenness cases, half of these offenders being 


_again in court. Of the women probationers 74 per cent are 


without a later court record. Of the juvenile delinquents, 
56 per cent have no later record—a showing which is subject 
to favorable qualifications. 

What these percentages seem to establish is that the use 
of probation in Massachusetts has brought about a measure 
of subsequent obedience to law on the part of offenders 
who were given its benefits that fully justifies the claim 
for it which has hitherto been made without such evidence 
in its support. They completely upset the casual criticism 
that the grant of probation is an invitation to further offend- 
ing. They demonstrate that the institutional burden is not 
only immediately but permanently relieved. In the face of 
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this showing, recidivism will have to be accounted for in 
other directions than in the field of the courts’ exercise of 
their supervision over offenders during a period of out-door 
treatment. ‘Towards this conclusion, the survey by the com- 
mission has contributed an argument of human experience 
that it may be safely assumed no other correctional system 
could supply as to its success. No other correctional depart- 
ment, to be sure, deals with offenders under such favorable 
conditions. In a state like Massachusetts, the others have 
to deal with the failures of this primary device—with those 
who utterly fail to respond to its efforts—and, if in no 
other way, the primary out-patient method justifies itself 
by the extent to which it sifts out those whose conduct may 
be successfully corrected without incarceration. 

The relief of the institutional burden is not alone indicated 
by the great number who are placed on probation—amount- 
ing in Massachusetts to an average of 26 per cent of all 
convicted persons—but quite as pointedly by the fact that 
of the men who were on probation for the general offenses 
only 12 per cent ever reach an institution for subsequent 
offenses ; of the non-supporters, 20 per cent; of the inebriates, 
22 per cent; of juveniles, 10 per cent. 


sefeaecgrayan covin-tiyns 


N the Massachusetts law there is no limitation in the 

use of probation to first offenders, with the result that 
it is not infrequently employed for persons with considerable 
previous court record. The report makes a study of the 
relative success in its use with those who previously have 
been convicted and those for the first time in court. The 
showing, in the case of adult offenders, is such as might 
be expected: that the repeated offenders respond less satis- 
factorily. They have court records subsequent to probation 
to the extent of 65 per cent and their eventual commitments 
to institutions rise to 25 per cent. “The commission is not 
convinced that the relatively bad showing argues for a 
limitation of probation to first offenders. It meets this 
development in this significant paragraph. 


This comparison raises a question as to the use of probation 
for repeated offenders. The repeaters make a distinctly less 
favorable showing while on probation, have a disproportionate 
court record for offences after probation, are much more gen- 
erally surrendered and committed to institutions, and constitute 
nearly all who, after probation, for other offences are again 
committed. But the answer as to limitation of probation to 
first offenders has also to consider the fact that even among 
those who had a prior court record 45 per cent were satis- 
factory in their probation response, only 20 per cent had to be 
surrendered and committed, 36 per cent have no court record 
since probation and 74 per cent have not been committed to 
institutions since the probation term. 


Nor does the Massachusetts law limit the use of proba- 
tion according to the offense. The 381 men who are classi- 
fied as “‘general offenders” were convicted of a wide range 
of offenses, some of them of an extreme sort. “It is evident,” 
says the report, “that the courts exercised great discretion 
in the selection of cases for probation in respect to the 
seriousness of the offenses committed.” It finds 25 men in 
the list whe had committed an extreme crime, and that of 
these only two have again been in court for the same offense, 
only four others for any other offense and only three have 


been committed to institutions, two of the three being so 


committed as the result of surrender for violation of proba- 
tion conditions. 
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An extended study is made of the operation of the non: 
support or desertion law, in which probation is actively} 
employed. It is directed first to the success in the collection, 
of money from probationers for the support of their families} 
under orders of the court and, next, to the later domestic 
developments. Compliance with court orders was complete} 
in 68 per cent of the cases and partial in 14 per cent. Com+ 
plete failure resulted in only 13 per cent of the cases. : 

During the probation term there is a favorable showing} 
as to improvement in home conditions. In the years that} 
elapsed, the fortunes of the homes involved are indicate 
in the following outcome in 155 cases: divorce, 20 (13 per) 
cent) ; continued separation or desertion, 33 (21 per cent) | 
wife in insane hospital, 5 (3 per cent) ; widowed, 8 (5 per} 
cent) ; couple living together, 62 (40 per cent) ; disappeareé 
or information incomplete, 27 (18 per cent). ‘The fac 
that the eventual reunion of husband and wife is more gen} 
eral than their continued or subsequent separation is sig/ 
nificant of the value of the proceedings which are set in) 
motion by complaint of failure to support. The use of) 
probation in illegitimate child cases is discussed briefly be} 
cause the radical new law of 1913 had been hardly more 


In a limited field of 51 cases, the study shows comple 
compliance with the court’s orders in 65 per cent an 
partial compliance in 20 per cent of the cases. In only 
two cases was settlement reached by marriage and thé 
Massachusetts police is evidently against regarding marriagd 
as the uniformly desirable solution of the problem. Of thd 
51 children in the cases, 9 died in early infancy; 8 are witl] 
the parents (married after adjudication) ; 6 are with thé 
mother, who is married; 5 are with the mother, who i 
unmarried (and presumably one more, the mother having} 
run away with the child) ; 10 are adopted; 3 are in orphan! 
ages; 1 boarded out; 1 in the state’s charge; with no clu 
as to 7. | 

A detailed study into the operation of the suspended 
sentence to pay a fine appears in the report. It has an inter; 
est to Massachusetts, where it has operated to relieve th) 
jails of thousands of inmates. It is reassuring as to th) 
extent to which the fines are paid, there being only 60 (1) 
per cent) out of 487 who failed to pay, and as to the non) 


for failure to pay. That it had a restraining effect i 
shown by there being no subsequent court record for 23) 
(55 per cent). i 

Probation in suspended-fine cases is hardly more than | 
correction device but the courts may make it reformatiy| 
in the same degree as in other classes if they choose. In 
recorded case, the court:saw the larger chance and im 
proved it. 


Louis B. was arrested for drunkenness. His offense w 
noisy intoxication on the street. He was an Italian and reatif 
that he drank wine at home with each meal. On the evenir 
of his arrest he drank more than usual, went to a moti 
picture show, and after being in the close air all the evenit 
came out much excited. He was regularly employed and earni 
$22 a week—$10 was paid to the family, $2 in instalme! 
payments on a building lot; the balance he could not accow 
for. The court fined him $15, suspended the payment, order 
him to pay $3 a week for five weeks and at the end of th 
time to deposit the same amount weekly in a savings bank fi 
the remainder of a year, his probation term, thus acquiring t 
savings habit, also to conduct himself properly and report re 
ularly to the probation officer. 
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_ In its study of juvenile delinquents, the report is most 
elaborate. The 312 cases were those placed on proba- 
tion in the ordinary district courts in the first half of the 
year 1915. ‘The only distinctively juvenile court, that in 
‘Boston, was not included as the survey sought to show the 
average operation in the state. The principal study is of 
boys, of whom there were 296, ranging in age from 8 to 
17, and in court because of widely various offenses, 131 for 
Jarceny, 76 for breaking and entering, 15 for stubbornness, 
13 for assault and battery and the rest of all sorts. Two 
having died during probation, 294 are followed. 

| With an average age of 14 when placed on probation, 
the boys now average to be in their 23rd year. Of the 294 
| i 128 (44 per cent) have had a court record subsequent 
to probation, and 52 (18 per cent) have been committed 
to institutions. The commission comments upon the fact 
that 82 per cent of these boys who were eligible to commit- 
ment when placed on probation have avoided that experience 
throughout the seven to nine years since their probation, 
but goes on in its analysis to show that while they have 
averaged four years beyond the juvenile age only 65 (22 
per cent) have an adult court record. Of the 239 boys 
who completed probation without surrender and commit- 
ment 143 (60 per cent) have had no subsequent record and 
as many of these record-events were for repeated juvenile 
facts, 81 per cent have had no adult court record in the 
four years. Only 10 of this group of 239 have been com- 
‘mitted by the adult courts for offenses more serious than 
drunkenness and violation of an ordinance. 

_A study of the present habits and work records of the 
| oys (now men) shows that 22 are in the army and navy; 
of the 197 civilians it appears that 153 (78 per cent) are 
| gular workers and that 171 (87 per cent) are known to 
be non-drinkers. ; 

| The restraining effect of probation is further tested by 
a record of the lapse of time before a second court appear- 
ance. From these tables the peak of recidivism is shown 
to be within the period of between two and three years 
after probation—half of the boys with a subsequent record 


ct that it is less effective after the first trial, on the 
ground that “the rescue of the proportion of boys (on second 
more frequent probation) is large enough to justify its 
‘peated use.” 

, An elaborate study of the habits of the boys as disclosed 
at the time of their court appearance in relation to their 
sponse to the effort of the court in their behalf and to 
heir later court record works out the conclusion that those 
Mf no recorded bad habits are (as might be expected) the 
t in behavior while on probation and comparatively free 
m later records, while certain habits are proved to be 
‘ognostic of continued trouble, the stealing habit the most 
and disobedience next, while the factor of bad associates 
fields to probation both during its period of supervision and 
| later life. 

ome conditions in relation to response to probation 
nd to later court records show that boys from homes 
ith both parents present and no bad conditions failed on 
robation to the extent of 10 per cent, those from broken 
mes to the extent of 30 per cent and those from homes 
ith one or both drinking parents to the extent of 40 per 
The incidence of later court records follows the 
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same order, with 40, 50 and 66 per cent as the relative 
showing. Of eventual court commitments, for post-proba- 
tion offenses, the order persists, with 9, 14 and 42 per cent 
—the leading of nearly half the boys who were carried 
through probation in institutions later in life being the strik- 
ing reflection of the disordered home. 

The application of the showing of the permanent effect 
of the background conditions, the report argues, does not 
suggest a more restricted use of probation. “This seems an 
obvious conclusion. It would be a singular surrender if 
the courts should reject cases on the basis of unfavorable 
conditions. ‘To quote from the report: 


Every case presented to the court is individual and the profit- 
able use of probation is based upon full knowledge and under- 
standing of each delinquent and all surrounding conditions... . 
The rational and practical answer is that those delinquents 
whose history or personality shows the presence of factors 
that forecast more trouble should have special effort made in 
their behalf. They are the real challenge of all correctional 
devices, probation along with the others. The challenge is to 
be met by a serious and specially directed effort. 

By showing the better outcome of a probation term of 
from one to two years than of one of less than a year, the 
commission urged the longer probation for the cases with 
unfavorable background. But it puts its emphasis upon a 
selective treatment, as against the uniform method of super- 
vision for all cases, which it declares is the outstanding 
fault of the system. 

In no cases out of the 2,000 adult and juvenile, does 
the commission find that a mental or physical examination 
was made in 1915. It makes note of some advance in this 
direction in later years. And it points out as demonstrated 
by later developments in some instances and by reasonable 
presumption in many others, that widely different treatment 
and vastly better outcomes would have resulted had there 
been a resort to expert aid in arrival at the status of the 
delinquent and his need of special treatment and training. 

Probation comes out well from this study of its 
consequences. While much of the report will be valuable 
chiefly to the courts there is material in it for a wider applica- 
tion. It is a serious message from Massachusetts, which 
now carries 17,000 convicted offenders on probation and 
only 3,400 locked up, to states which still rely upon in- 
carceration as the indicated remedy for ill behavior. 


HeErgBert C. Parsons 


Psychiatric Social Worker? 


Dr. Alfred Ostheimer raised the question, at the All- 
Philadelphia Welfare Conference, whether the term psy- 
chiatric social worker really meant anything. If all good 
case work must be built on psychiatric principles isn’t the 
line to be drawn between good and poor social case workers 
rather than between psychiatric workers and some other 
kind? Miss Robinson’s paper amplified this thought so 
significantly that The Survey asked permission to quote 
parts of it. 


T is frequently assumed, particularly by the medical pro- 
fession, that the contribution of social work to mental 
hygiene is to be made by a small-in-number, highly spe- 
cialized group of social case workers known as psychiatric 
workers. I should like to put forward, on the other hand, 
the conviction that all social case work, in so far as it is 
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thorough and in so far as it is good case work, is mental 
hygiene. Case work not founded on the point of view of 
personality and adjustment for which mental hygiene con- 
tends is simply poor case work, superficial in diagnosis and 
blind in treatment. 

The vogue of the psychiatric worker dates from 1916, 
when out of the war need of social workers ready to step 
in to hospitals and handle mental cases, there was developed 
a training course at Smith College to give to people with 
some background a quick introduction to the extreme mal- 
adjustments they would meet in war hospitals. Following 
this training effort other schools of social work, particularly 
those in New York and Pennsylvania, introduced courses 
in social psychiatry which later developed into departments 
of psychiatric social work. ‘But more and more the ten- 
dency has been to require the courses in psychiatry of all 
case workers and more and more the understanding of per-’ 
sonality developed by psychiatry has got over into all the 
case-work teaching. Psychiatry has contributed tremen- 
dously to social case work since the war in deepening the 
case worker’s understanding of personality and of the sig- 
nificance of family and social relationships, but it has not 
developed, I think, any new skills or techniques for the 
handling of special kinds of personality. 

Let me illustrate by the kinds of problems students doing 
their practice work in case agencies are attempting to handle 
today (I am choosing at random from the actual problems 
which students in a second term of school are now work- 
ing on): 


The adjustment of two young married people complicated 
by a health problem in the woman and the presence in the 
home of a dominating mother-in-law on whom the son is 
accustomed to depend; the problems of a woman of 28 
struggling to adjust to the death of her husband and to work 
out some plan whereby she can give ten hours a day to mill 
work to provide food and shelter for her three children and 
at the same time give them the care and training to which 
they have been accustomed; the placement of a girl of eleven, 
illegitimate, whose mother committed suicide recently and who 
has never had at best more than a temporary home with one 
family of relatives and then another, various reasons con- 
tributing to force the child to pass on (in one home the aunt 
was having periodic depressions and was afraid of a complete 
breakdown; in another an aunt and her husband were seek- 
ing divorce and finally obtained it, breaking up the home) ; 
the task of assisting a mother who has no equipment but 
ignorance and a concern for her child to help that child to 
understand and react healthily to an unfortunate sex ex- 
perience. 


These are the every-day problems of family and children’s 
agencies; they are some of the problems of living today. 
Anyone who essays to assist people to live more adequately 
and happily must be prepared to understand and participate 
constructively in such problems. Faced with them we can- 
not but feel that all the understanding of the motive forces 
of character we can get from psychology and psychiatry, 
all the skill in making sympathetic, dynamic contacts with 
people and all the technique of manipulating resources to 
wrest from the environment the needed opportunities, that 
we can gain from social case-work practice, are none too 
much to bring to the solution of such problems. 

In Philadelphia, as I listen to case conferences, I hear 


more and more evidence of a deepening understanding | 


of personality, more and more feeling for the significance 
of an individual’s experience, more and more appreciation of 
the importance of attitudes, more and more conscious skill 
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in working with attitudes, changing, re-educating them—| 
in short, more and more practice of mental hygiene. Credit! 
for this significant progress in social case work must be given) 
first, I think, to the sheer effect of experience with cases} 
worked over by the minds of intelligent thoughtful workers; 
second, to the contact with a few good psychiatric and psy-| 
chological clinics where the doctors and psychologists have} 
spared no pains to give the social worker all the under-| 
standing their specialized knowledge could bring to bear 
on her case; and third, to the classes which these same} 
doctors and psychologists have conducted for social workers: 
and students in the School of Social and‘ Health Work. 
VirGINIA P. RoBiInson 


Be Supplemented? 


T is almost universally admitted that the widowed famil} 

should be preserved intact. Compensation and widows) 
pension legislation indicates the decision of modern society} 
to make provision for half-orphans very much different fron} 
that which governed the large endowments for orphai| 
asylums of many years ago. If the Jewish Welfare Society) 
and many other social agencies are still forced to devote mos} 
of their work and their funds to the same problem, it 1} 
because the theoretical recognition of the rights of widow? 
and half-orphans has not yet led to legislation sufficientl) 
liberal to make private relief effort unnecessary. It is, | 
believe, the duty of social agencies and social workers ti) 
point out the inadequacy of legislative provision. But i) 
is also their duty to make such liberal provision voluntarily) 
so long as legislative provision remains insufficient. For) 
after all, I take that to be the guiding principle of socia) 
work as a whole—the voluntary communal assumption 0 
social obligations, which always does and must run aheai 
of compulsory assumption, the accomplishment by voluntar} 
self-taxation of such duties as compulsory taxation is unabl] 
to assume. } 

With its present appropriation, the Mothers’ Assistanc| 
Fund in Pennsylvania admittedly does about a 50 per cer| 
job. The average waiting period until a widow, who mal 
comply with all other legal requirements, can be put on th) 
payroll of the fund is from 18 months to two years. ]} 
you consider that compensation legislation usually bega 
with a waiting period of 2 or 3 weeks, that this waitin] 
period proved to be entirely too long, and that unde 
pressure from labor as well as from legislative experts th| 
waiting period has been reduced in most of the states t 
7 days, the comparison will indicate the serious nature of th 
problem which the Mothers’ Assistance Fund is still unab/| 
to meet. ‘Those in charge are fully aware of the situatior 
but the insufficient appropriation leaves them no choic} 
Widows must be placed on the rolls of the fund in prope 
order, without any influence or bias, though I have ofte| 
thought that it would be better social justice if all th 
newly widowed families could be immediately provided fo 
even if it were necessary to drop an old family each time 
new claim arises. For surely the first two years of widoy 
hood are those that present the most difficult problem « 
adjustment. ; 

Until the appropriation has been raised to the necessa? 
amount, the Jewish community through the Jewish Welf 
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Society meets the obligation, with the result that no Jewish 
family in Philadelphia has to be broken up in consequence 
of an untimely death of the breadwinner. 

_ Many of our families thus taken care of for some reason 
_or other can never comply with the legal requirements of 
‘the Mothers’ Assistance Fund. These must be carried along 
“until the children are old enough to make the family self- 
‘supporting. There are others who in due course of time 
-are taken over by the fund. Of our 50 or 60 widowed 
families, some 20 have reached that point and have, never- 
‘theless, remained beneficiaries of our agency as well. 

a The wisdom of this procedure has been questioned, and 
therefore the theory underlying it must be stated. If chil- 
dren are to be brought up in their own home, that home 
must offer the minimum, normal economic standard. As 
“yet, the scale provided for by the Mothers’ Assistance Fund 
does not offer such a minimum standard in families con- 
taining no other breadwinners. If we are to insist that 
the children shall remain with their mother in order to 
Preserve for them the normal spiritual atmosphere of family 
‘eohesion and affection, such as no substitute can offer, this 
“must not be accomplished at the expense of minimum phy- 
‘sical well being. The spiritual values will mean very little 


i 
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| 
if the children in their own homes must suffer from want, 
| ae or bad housing. It may be impossible, and 


‘even undesirable, to offer these children in their own homes 
| all the comforts, and even luxuries which are within reach 
of wealthy orphan institutions. It is not the duty of so- 
ciety, and it is a mistake on the part of private philanthro- 
‘pists, to put an economic premium upon widowhood, or- 


| phanage or dependency in general. It should not be the 


andard of the masses at large. But a physiological stand- 
‘ard of health, decency and efficiency must be preserved. 
In many families the scale of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund 
does not guarantee these elemental needs. Until these 
standards are raised, the Jewish Welfare Society will con- 
tinue to supplement the state and county allowance. 
_ The situation is only met half way if, with such an al- 
»wance, the mother is still compelled to go out to work 
and neglect the very purpose for which widows’ pensions 
ave been established, namely, to devote herself to the care 
her children. A woman’s career is a possibility in the 
| middle classes, where the earning capacity of the profes- 
sional woman is sufficiently high to allow for employment 
of help. It may be possible that with only one or two 
“children (in which case, as a matter of fact, the Mothers’ 
istance Fund does not render any assistance) day nurse- 
ries may be utilized as a makeshift, particularly in case 
of deserted women where an ample budget may prove a 
demoralizing factor. But a good old-fashioned family with 
four children or more is entitled to a full-time mother, and 
a full-time mother can do a fairly good job only with an 
in ple budget. 
Information as to costs of living and necessary mini- 
mum standards is readily available. A comparison of the 
scale of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund with such minimum 
standards readily discloses the inadequacy of the former. 
e Jewish Welfare Society tested its own family budget 
comparison with such standards as the budget of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. In offering our families 
a budget of about 85 per cent of the standard budget, we 
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feel that we have struck a fairly safe road between inade- 
quacy and excessive liberality. 

It is argued that in thus meeting a responsibility which 
the state has failed to meet, we are simply relieving the 
state of its liability and delaying the day of greater social 
justice through legislation; that the failure to relieve the 
need would act as a greater stimulus to our legislators. I 
am not going to raise the question whether the assumption 
of so great a degree of sensibility to social needs on the 
part of our legislators is justifiable. I know of no state 
in which the sensibility of a lawmaker to moral issues has 
ever been subjected to psychometric examination! But I 
feel that social agencies—through the methods of family 
care and financial relief—are in a much better position to 
bring to light the inadequacies of existing laws than isolated 
families, overworked and underfed widows, could possibly 
be. After all, it has not been the sum total of individual 
complaints, but systematic investigation and agitation by 
social agencies that has given us what legislation we have. 

Be that as it may, my philosophy of social work does not 
recognize the necessity of ignoring individual suffering, or 
leaving it unrelieved, for the purpose of social demonstra- 
tion. The social conscience should not stand by, indifferent 
to the break-up of families today, for the sake of stimulating 
better provision for families tomorrow. 


I. M. Ruzinow, M.D. 


IT IS NOT for lack of information that public provision 
for the dependent and handicapped in the District of Columbia 
is still “illogical, wasteful and intolerable,” as William Hodson 
calls it in his preliminary report to the Commission on Public 
Welfare Legislation. As long ago as 1875 the District com- 
missioners urged the consolidation of public agencies under 
one authority. In 1897 a joint select committee to investigate 
the charities and reformatory institutions in the District of 
Columbia—a congressional body—brought in a report still 
worthy careful study. In 1918 the Monday Evening Club 
of Washington—a social-worker group—invited the depart- 
ment of child-helping of the Russell Sage Foundation to make 
an intensive study of child welfare work in the District. That 
study, made in 1918 and 1919, and revised in 1922 in the 
light of subsequent developments, has now been published by 
the foundation under the title Child Welfare in the District 
of Columbia, by Hastings H. Hart (Price $2.00 postpaid of 
The Survey). Mr. Hodson, who is, of course, the present 
director of the foundation’s division of child welfare legisla- 
tion, has been loaned to the District code commission as 
consultant, 


EVERY YEAR in the United States more than 200,000 per- 
sons suffering permanent physical disabilities are added to the 
army of the handicapped. Of these it is estimated that nearly 
100,000 can be returned to economic independence if given 
adequate service in the way of vocational rehabilitation. While 
a program for this service has been undertaken by 36 states 
with federal leadership and financial assistance, there was no 
voluntary organization, national in scope, in this field until 
the National Committee for the Disabled was recently 
launched. ‘This committee has as its purpose the development 
and direction of a national interest in the welfare of the 
disabled. ‘The budget for its first two years of work is 
assured by the Commonwealth Fund, the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial and the trustees of the Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men. Headquarters for the committee 
have been established at 245 East 23 Street, New York. 


Ee Cd hate. 


Where Is the New School’s Community? 


DUCATION is never a private function. It 

does not go on inside the minds of individual 

children. It is always a matter of changing re- 
: lationships and of social understandings or mis- 
understandings. No school, no teacher can build a wall 
around the experience of a child and mark off a part of that 
child’s world as being concerned with education, privately. 
The assumption that such private growth could take place 
was probably the fundamental fallacy of the older “cultural” 
education; but even that older cultural tradition assumed 
the existence of a cultural community within which this 
privately cultured mind might eventually find a local habi- 
tation and a spiritual home. A school without its own com- 
Munity is an unthinkable contradiction. Where, then, is 
‘the community of the “new school’? 

The answer to this question is being seriously sought by 
the most intelligent new schools. Our existent communities 
are disorganized, drifting at the mercy of winds and waves 
and tides of prejudice, and controlled, if controlled at all, 
“by traditional leaderships in industry, politics, morality and 
religion. ‘They seem, therefore, to belong peculiarly to our 
existent, conventional schools. And practically all new 
schools reject the thought of making peace with existent 
community ways and ideals, or lack of ideals. But, if the 
existent communities are to be rejected, where shall the de- 
sired, and necessary community be found? ‘Three answers, 
all of them essentially fallacious, have been dallied with. 

The first answer has been that “The homes of the children 
will provide the community the children of the new school 
need.” ‘This solution of the problem is not more than 
‘twenty-five per cent sound. It holds for those children in 
whose homes are found real understanding of and sympathy 
with the program of the school; and it holds for them until 
such time, only, as they begin to find the need of a world 
larger than the home. It would be safe to assume that not 
more than half the homes from which children are recruited 
-to the “new school’ understand 
what they are getting into; and it 
would be fair to estimate that even 
such homes offer a real community 
life to their children for not more 
sthan half the period devoted to edu- 
cation. That is to say, this answer, 
.at best, holds for not more than one 
fourth of the problem. 

The second answer has been that “The New School edu- 
cates for an ‘ideal community.’” “Children should be edu- 
cated without respect to the.future,”’ says one advocate of 
‘this solution. “Today is not to be considered as a prepara- 
tion for tomorrow: Today is its own excuse for being. 
‘Educate the children for today, and when tomorrow comes, 
they will be prepared to live as human beings should live. 
‘Properly educated children will just naturally make a prop- 
“er community!” 
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More than anything else, insurgency 
needs education: the sort of educa- 
tion a New School, alone, can give. 


This answer might be satisfactory if there were any way 
of segregating the children from the world outside the school, 
and of disposing of the traditional institutions and controls 
by which their lives are inevitably surrounded as soon as 
they leave the school. Over against this beautiful “ideal 
community” stands, quite-complacently, the real community, 
disorganized and drifting, no doubt, but still quite able to 
deal with “ideals” in severely realistic fashion. “Too often, 
this talk about “ideal communities” is but a means of escape 
from the problem of dealing with real communities, 

The third answer, and the one most generally offered, 
has been that “The children educated in the New Schools 
will go out and make their own communities.” Of course, 
this solution ignores the real question. None the less, it is 
the most plausible reply that has ever been made by school 
people to critics of their work. ‘This reply does not belong 
exclusively to the new school people. It belongs to the older 
generation: it has been, for unnumbered ages, the “alibi” 
of the adult in the presence of the critical looks of his child- 
ren. It reserves to the adult the privileges of criticism 
without subjecting him to any of the penalties; and it en- 
ables him to enjoy the evils of the present while, at the same 
time, he protects his children from those same evils by edu- 
cating them to the duty of curing those evils. It says: “We 
ought to get rid of those evils—but not in our time, Oh 
Lord!” It repeats the thoughtlessness that brought upon 
some teachers of old a celebrated rebuke: “You lay bur- 
dens, heavy to be borne, upon the backs of little children, 
but ye will not touch them yourselves with so much as the 
tips of your little fingers.” It is all very well for conven- 
tional schools, with their specious reasonings that “the pub- 
lic schools are the hope of the country,” to be advocating 
this solution; but no New School can escape its problems 
in such casuistic fashion. 

Where, then, shall the New School find its community? 
The satisfactory answer to this question will reveal a touch- 
stone of the New School’s intcllect- 
ual candor. What is that true an- 
swer? 

Education is always a matter of 
social relationships. Children are 
not educated for schools, nor even 
for education. Eventually, they 
must find themselves out in the 
world, facing the realities of in- 
dustry, government, religion, morality and art, with what- 
ever freedom or unfreedom the fortunes of life have permit- 
ted them. The fight for what the New Schools call a “free 
education” is, therefore, a fight for an abstraction, or for 
a bit of nonsense, unless at the same time parallel struggles 
for freedom in industry, government, morality, religion and 
art are being waged. Education is not an isolated, or a 
private, function: “free education” means little, if anything, 
unless it is linked up with freedom in industry, in govern- 
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ment, and in all the other interests and activities of a nor- 
mal human life. 

Of course, such a suggestion opens up a quite appalling 
prospect. The real community of the rebellious school is 
mot yet in existence; but the fragmentary elements out of 
which it will eventually be formed can be seen—and ten- 
tatively listed. These varied fragments of our old com- 
munity life, out of which the slow processes of time are 
slowly molding the New Community of the genuine New 
School, are a rabble lot, an appalling lot! But the new 
school has no monopoly of the rebellious, critical and crea- 
tive spirit. Every aspect of our contemporary life can show 
its rebels, its critics, its creative minds: can show them— 
and condemn them! 

Count them: industry abounds with them; they range from 
emotional rebels who don’t 
know what they want to 
‘intelligent men and women 
who, sometimes, know only 
too well just what they want, 
and who would rather ruin 
everything than change their 
methods by a hair’s breadth. 
Government and _ politics 
know their rebels, too. And 
the church. And morality— 
against which rebellion be- 
‘comes, of course, doubly im- 
‘moral. And art is mostly re- 
bellion, now; “but that’s as 
much as you could expect of 
‘those artist chaps.” 

In every field of interest, 
the machine dominates, and 
freedom tends to disappear. 
The industrial machine; the 
political machine; the relig- 
ious machine; the moralistic 
‘machine; the educational 
‘machine: machines all—and 
every machine eventually 
hitches up with every other machine, becomes almost com- 
pletely synchronized with all the others, and helps to turn 
out that standardized, produced-in-quantity output—indus- 
“trial, political, religious, moral, educational—which is the 
boast of all our Babbitts. 

Rebellion against one of these machine-dominations is re- 
bellion against all of them. The real friends of the New 
School are not in the old schools. The difficulty is that 
all these rebellions have risen in separate compartments of 
our disorganized community life; hence, these movements 
not only do not know each other, but most of them are 
more or less contemptuous of one another. Here and there 
some slight rapprochement has been attempted; notably be- 
tween the rebels in religion and the rebels in industry. Else- 
where, these forces either do not- know of the existence of 
each other; or, if they know, they stand and glower at each 
other. This is especially true of the relation of educational 
rebels to rebels in all other lines. The real community of 
the educational rebel, that is, of the New School, is in these 
fragments of rebellion against all other institutionalisms. 
But acceptance of such a community would subject the edu- 
cational rebel to banishment from the ranks of “‘educators.” 
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He is already outside those ranks; but he wants to retain 
some shred of his old respectability—teaching was once “‘the 
noblest of the professions.” He would still rather be a 
doorkeeper for the National Education Association than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

None the less, here, and here alone, will the New School 
ever find a true community. It is true that community 
does not exist, as yet. Not all rebels welcome the free mind 
that the New School wants to develop. But rebels need 
education: that is to say, they need help in subjecting their 
emotions to analysis, for the purpose of finding out whether 
there is substance of the future in those emotions, or just 
the froth of windy-guff. They have no such help, today, 
or very little of it. That’s why their rebellions get no- 
where, for the most part. More than anything else, insur- 
gency needs education: the 
sort of education a New 
School, alone, can give. 

And the New Schools need 
a social objective; not mere- 
ly a private and persona! ob- 
jective, such as they mostly 
have today. That objective, 
it goes without saying, can 
be found nowhere but in the 
elements of a real commun- 
ity, the personal and social 
materials of a social order. 
The New School may look, 
longingly, back to the flesh 
pots of existent comnminity 
life: it will find going back 
impossible, save on terms im- 
posed by those to whom it 
goes back. The wav lies 
ahead: the rebel in one field 
must eventually become the 
rebel in all fields. The rebel 
in education must consert to 
cast in his lot with rebellion 
(but not, necessarily, with 
all rebels) in industry, government, morality, religion and 
art. He who would fight for freedom of mind must fight 
for freedom of the hands, of judgment, of conscience, of 
taste and of the spirit. 

This may be a hard saying. It may put the New School 
in a difficult dilemma. But, if our New Schools are in- 
tellectually candid, they will not be unable to find their 
true communities. JE US SE 


This College Education 


LECTURER once made this suggestion to an audi- 
ence: “Fathers and mothers, turn your children loose 
and let them scrap things out for themselves.” The first 
response to that suggestion came from a solid, substantial 
citizen, who said: “But I don’t want my boy to have as 
hard a time as I have had!”” The somewhat quizzical an- 
swer of the speaker was: “What’s the matter with your 
boy?” 
I suppose that it is characteristic of parents to seek security 
for their offspring and characteristic of the offspring to 
accept security with avidity. Perhaps it is officious to 
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long for the other thing. To submit to life because it 
offers a reasonable amount of comfort and has provided 
us against a poorhouse old age seems not hait so sensible 
as foolish to me. To do the accepted thing in a quiet 
way and perhaps to suffer in silence may be the most 
heroic thing to do; but it is not the most interesting. ‘The 
silent struggle may be the greater one; but why not have 
more fireworks and more fun to it; why not have an ap- 
parent struggle? 

Here is my point, speaking from the angle of a former 
college girl, of college girls in general. 

College is the paved sidewalk to life. There it lies. Some 
of us are coaxed and others coerced into taking the trip 
over it. Some few whiz down it in kiddiecars or scooters, 
but the most of us trudge over the whole of it on just our 
two feet. And at the end of it a man with a benevolent 
smile hands us a weapon called an A. B. degree, and wield- 
ing this we take the next step. 

And thus we ooze into the jobs to which our degree en- 
titles us. College fits us to earn our living in a respectable 
way with our wits. Under no circumstances must we take 
a menial job unless it be as a stepping stone to an executive 
position, or to get local color for a novel. We learn to 
stick to our class; in other words we dare not marry a 
man who is not a “college fellow.” We shrink from the 
contamination of associating with people who are uncul- 
tured or immoral according to the etiquette of the day, 
and we shrink from facing financial shortage. In other 
words we cringe. We are afraid. One might almost say— 
thus college doth make cowards of us all. 

And the joke is decidedly on us. Some day perhaps we 
will realize that the poor déwntrodden factory girl, the do- 
mestic servant and the store clerk have a lot better time 
than we do. ‘They sell their hands, their backs, and their 
legs for just barely enough to live on. We have been to 
college and have learned to do something “better.” We 
sell our brains for more than enough to live on. They 
keep their brains and-their good digestion. 

That sounds like heresy, I know. We are the ones who 
are supposed to have a monopoly on the brains. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we haven’t. I believe the average college girl 
does less independent thinking than the average non-college 
girl. Just because we can rattle off a lot of stuff that some- 
body else has thought out and pronounce his name cor- 
rectly doesn’t mean that we are more intelligent. My ad- 
vice to any college girl who doubts my word is: Go to work 
in a factory for a while. You will soon discover what an 
inferior brain you have, and furthermore your fellow- 
workers will realize it as well or better than you. At first 
it may be a blow to find out that they have sense as well 
as you. But, before you are through, you will admit, I am 
convinced, that they not only have sense, but what they 
have is their own while yours is a foreign concoction. And 
by the way, you will be working harder most likely than 
you ever have in your life before, and for that reason, per- 
haps, you will be having more fun. _ 

I don’t know why it is, but in more cases than not a col- 
lege education seems to put a girl into a plaster cast from 
which she never escapes as long as she lives; and thus she 
misses about eight-tenths of the fun of living. 

Perhaps the solution would be to turn girls loose right 
after high school, and not permit them to enter college for 
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eight or ten years. Probably they should not even go through 
high school, because it is in the last few years of high school 
that the plaster cast process is begun. Fourteen, I think, 
would be a good age. ‘The Lord only knows what they 
would do to themselves. Perhaps some of them would break 
themselves all to bits, which would be a pity. And yet they 
would be preferable even so to the deadly, stereotyped smug 
creations in the way of women which colleges are putting 
out now. CLARA TRENCKMANN 


Education in Appalachia 


AN ideas be imported? Can that which has made Den- 

mark “the most literate and prosperous country of Eu- 
rope” be transplanted to this country? Denmark has “an en- 
livened, enlightened citizenship.” That is to say, the Danish 
people have been awakened “from the narrow bounds of 
ignorance and environment; they are alive to true values 
and they want those true values.” This awakening has 
come as the result of the development of adult schools. 
Could something like this come to America? These ques- 
tions were discussed, and tentatively answered by Olive 
D. Campbell, at the Southern Mountain Workers’ Con- 
ference, in Knoxville, in April. Mrs. Campbell has but 
recently returned from a year’s study of these adult schools _ 
in Denmark and Finland. 

This educational movement began in Denmark seventy- 
five years ago, when the country was impoverished as the 
result of long wars. It has had a three-fold development, 
economic, political and religious. On the economic side, it 
brought to the common man freedom from the great landlord 
and a recognized right to the land. With this came better 
methods of tilling the soil, use of fertilizers, etc., and finally 
an entire change in the agricultural production; a change 
from corn growing to animal products—butter, cheese, bacon 
and eggs. This opened the way to the development of the 
cooperative movement, which, in its culmination, has made 
the people the controllers of their own production. 

In its political aspect, the movement was first one of en- 
franchisement of the people, and then a long, but successful, 
struggle for adequate representation in parliament. The} 
farmers now rule Denmark. 

On the religious side, freedom was secured first within 
the state church; but arher groups are now allowed to wor-— 
ship in their own way, and to select their own pastors. 

On the wave of the movement came the “People’s Col- 
leges,” as the expression of this movement, and a champion 
of all of its phases. “The aim of these schools was to awaken, 
enliven and to enlighten the people, not through the im- 
parting of exact knowledge as such, but through the ‘living 
word,’ which means simply that the warm, emphatic, spoken — 
word—the living expression of a nersasialineae the medium 
through which the spirit is reached and stirred, far more 
effectively than through books, the ‘dead word.’” ‘These 
schools are small, often having fewer than a hundred stu-~ 
dents. They are like large families, with the teachers a 
part of the whole, and each student having full opportunity 
to feel the personality of the teacher. In general, the schools 
run for five months during the winter for the young men, 
and three months during the summer for the young women. 
The approach to the student is made through cultural 
studies: the language of the country, its geography, history, 
literature, and its constitution, on the theory that these 
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belong to all and should be enjoyed by all. Naturally, the 
student cannot be stimulated all day, nor must he be allowed 
to fall into the habit of receiving passively. Arithmetic is, 
therefore, usually a daily subject, with book-keeping and 
mechanical drawing; and gymnastic exercises and singing. 
‘The songs consist of Danish hymns, folk songs, national and 
historic songs, nature songs, etc.; they are a part of the 
daily school life, and in turn have become a great part of 
home life in the country. The student takes all this home 
and fosters it in young people’s societies and lecture clubs 
found in each little community. The result has been that 
‘Denmark is now considered to have the broadest general 
culture in Europe, and an extraordinarily contented and 
prosperous civilization. 

The situation in the Appalachian mountains at the present 
time is like that of Denmark of earlier days. The Southern 
Mountains are a rich country naturally—rich in timber, 
coal and other minerals, and even possessing rich soil over 
much of the area. Some of the land has been taken by 
companies who are, for the most part, merely holding it; 

other areas are being developed. ‘This is especially true of 
Kentucky, where companies now own whole creeks and the 
dJand on both sides. There are many folks renting on “com- 
pany land” “a-shifting and a-moving” as one renter ex- 
plained it; though another said, “it seems as if a man can’t 
be respectable if he doesn’t own land.” Many mountain 
people own their land. Where land is still in the hand 
of the owner, or where it may be secured, there is hope 
of helping the mountain farmer to make the difficult tran- 
sition from the agricultural mode of life of his forefathers, 
to that which will enable him to meet unshaken the flood 
of industrialism and modern life which in places has swept 
in and already wrought great havoc. To those who love 
the Highlander, and respect his old independence, even 
through some of its meaner aspects, it is unthinkable that 
he should be allowed, without a strong. effort to become 
a permanent tenant on the land of his fathers, to be driven 
from it, or to become the industrial servant of those who 
took that land from him. All sentiment is against it. All 
the hope of a sound rural life in the mountains and else- 
where is bound up in it. But until the people want better 
schools, want them enough to pay for them, until they 
‘want a better economic life, enough to combine and work 
together for it—to cooperate—the conditions of the High- 
lands will not change greatly for the better. The young 
people who can escape to another environment will do so; 
the weakened reminder will grow increasingly weaker, and 
the church and other philanthropic associates will continue 
indefinitely to pour in money and help. 
‘ There are places in the mountains where a healthy rural 
civilization is not possible because of certain peculiar topo- 
‘graphical conditions. The help of science is needed to de- 
Benine whether these areas can support even the present 
population. In other places the process of draining out the 
best has gone on beyond the hope of help to the community. 
These places are not many in comparison to the whole. Over 
‘much of the mountain country the main need is encourage- 
ment—the need for the people to be encouraged to want. 
If they are awakened, they will act for themselves, and here 
r the opportunity, the peculiar service, open to the church 
and independent agencies in the Highlands. 
_ Present educational methods in the mountains now spend 
‘much time preparing a few to compete with the world. 
A different education is needed. The adult school of the 
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Danish type would give, year by year, to an increasing num- 
ber, a glimpse of what might be, and an increasingly awak- 
ened and enlightened citizenship would solve the problem 
of the country. We would thus be making the people shoulder 
their own responsibilities. We should have “centers where 
the adults can hear of the history of their local area, and 
from this develop into every interest in the community. The 
instructors should lose themselves in association with, and 
study of, the people, until they become a part of them. 
Help the people to love themselves, their bodies, their souls, 
their homes, their forests and fields and hills, their memories 
and the spiritual products of the people. When such love 
is awakened, they will experience the energy that is required 
for joyful work, right thinking and conscientious obedience.” 

A sense of a new life for the southern mountains appeared 
in the description of these methods of awakening adults to 
new interests and purposes. A new viewpoint was given 
for work and activity. A new education must come, not of 
set lectures, with examinations and marks; but an education 
of the spirit, interpreting the beauty of life in the hills and 
the mountains, and preparing the people of the country-side 
to cope with their own problems and with the intruding 
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THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has 
changed its well known bulletin into a full-fledged magazine, 
Progressive Education, A Quarterly Review of the Newer 
Tendencies in Education. The first number was issued in 
April. The press work is of the finest quality. The articles 
deal with problems of individual instruction in the new schools. 
A fine picture of Charles W. Eliot makes an excellent frontis- 
piece. The magazine will be published by The Progressive 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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WALTER DILL SCOTT, president of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has denied, publicly and officially, that the university had, 
or has, any intention to expel the thirty-eight conscientious ob- 
jectors, whose activities have cast a sort of lurid glare over 
the headlines of Middle West newspapers. No one, he says, 
knows exactly who the thirty-eight are. Some of them are 
known, of course; two, one man and one woman, are shortly 
to represent the university in particularly public ways. “The 
faculty of the College of Liberal Arts of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has made no attempt to discover the names of these 
students because the college authorities assume that they, in 
so expressing themselves, broke no law of the land, violated 
no regulations of the university, and committed no breach 
against common decencies.” 


THE TEACHERS’ UNION of New York City is proposing 
to establish an experimental school within the school system of 
the city. The union is now engaged in preparing plans for 
such a school and in persuading the school authorities to 
authorize its establishment. "The reasons for this move are 
set forth by the proponents as follows: “In order that the 
public schools may keep in touch with the social and intellectual 
progress of the world, there must be frequent examination of 
the institution of public education, its ideals, its machinery, 
and its effectiveness. At all times the public should demand 
such tests of education as will indicate the nature of the 
results that are being obtained. Wherever results are un- 
satisfactory, and whenever signs of stagnation are apparent 
the public school system itself would seem to be justified in 
undertaking experiments by which renewed vitality may be 
developed for the inspiration of all, and the institution of 
public education preserved for its high purpose.” 
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The Rural Community 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT served as the broad- 

casting station whose function it was to inform the 

American people that a rural social problem existed. 

During the intervening two and one-half decades 
the process of enlightenment has run the gamut of sentimen- 
tal fancy, argumentation based upon opinions and interests, 
investigation and finally scientific method. ‘The resultant 
literature has been, perforce, without unity and cumulative 
power. A disturbing hiatus between the writings of the 
prophetic reformers and the realistic investigators, between 
the social as distinguished from the economic emphasis, and 
between the religious and secular approaches persists through- 
out. 

The five published reports of the American Country Life 
Association constitute the only consistent and’ consecutive 
sequence in rural social science literature. But even these 
volumes represent extractions of thought rather than _his- 
torical sequences of thought development based upon evoly- 
ing researches. “The attempted scheme of accomplishing 
continuity by means of specialized standing committees has 


THE FARMER AND HIS COMMUNITY, by Dwight Sanderson. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. Price $1.25 * 


Intended for the farmer but more suitable as a text and 
as a reference for social workers. ‘The title is actually 
descriptive of the contents. 

RURAL ORGANIZATION, by Walter Burr. 
Price $2.25 
The ‘ought’ rather than the ‘is’ of rural organization. 
Those who wish to know how to do things will like it. 

RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION, by Augustus W. Hayes. 
University of Chicago Press. 1924. Price $1.25 
The unit of rural civilization finally discovered; uncon- 
vincing. 

THE SOCIAL AREAS OF OTSEGO COUNTY, by Dwight Sander- 


son and Warren S. Thompson. Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bulletin 422. 


The unit of rural civilization tentatively discovered; more 
convincing. 


SERVICE RELATIONS OF TOWN AND COUNTRY, by J. H. 
Kolb. University of Wisconsin Research Bulletin 58. 1923 
What the town owes to the country; a scientist’s revision 
of the later sections of Main Street. 


SOME RURAL SOCIAL AGENCIES IN OHIO, by C. E. Lively. 
Ohio State University Agricultural Experiment Service, No. 4, Vol. 
XVIII, 1922—1923 
Revealing that not all social work is controlled from 


New York City. 


THE STANDARD OF LIFE IN A TYPICAL SECTION OF 
DIVERSIFIED FARMING, by E. L. Kirkpatrick. Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 432. 

This may prove either why people leave the farm or why 
they don’t. 


RURAL ORGANIZATION (4 Study of Primary Groups in Wake 


County), by Carle C. Zimmerman and Carl C. Taylor. North Caro 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 245 : 


The difference between the North and the South exhi- 
bited through social forms, post bellum. 


RURAL CHILD WELFARE, prepared under the direction of Edward 


N. Clopper for the National Child Labor Committee. Macmillan 
Co. 1922. Price $3.00 


Proving that child labor exists outside of textile mills. 


Macmillan Co. 1924. 


* The prices given include postage from The Survey 
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Mr. Lindeman Suggests 
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By E. C. Lindeman 


not been wholly successful. Committees cannot serve ad-} 
equately as integrators of thought until provisions are made | 
for frequent face-to-face conferences. Thus far the rural } 
interest has not arrested the attention of those who might 
provide the financial resources necessary for such a procedure. | 
With all its handicaps, the Country Life Association has, } 
however, succeeded in formulating the outline for a sus- | 
tained literature. yt 

The volumes and monographs before me as this is writ- 
ten do not in any sense constitute a complete bibliography; 
nor do they adequately represent all that is best in this sphere. 
They serve only as indicators of current interests and em- | 
phases; but in this restricted sense they may be regarded 
as fair examples of the more complete literature. My pur- | 
pose is not to prepare judicious statements of contents but | 
rather to evaluate this increasing literary output according 
to arbitrary and personal modes of comparison. nt 

Sanderson, Burr, Hayes, Thompson, Taylor, Zimmer-— 
man and Kolb are chiefly concerned with the problem of 
rural social structure. ‘Their search is for the unit of rural - 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COUNTRY COMMUNITY, by Warren 
H. Wilson. Pilgrim Press. 1923. Price $2.25 


History, social theory and one good sermon in a revision 
that is not mere repetition. 
THE ‘TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH IN THE UNITED 


STATES, by H. N. Morse and Edmund deS. Bruner. George H. 
Doran Co. 1923. Price $2.50 


How long can a social institution live after death? A 
partial answer to this question of institutional pathology. 
THE CHALLENGE OF AGRICULTURE (The Story of the U. F. 


O.), edited by M. H. Staples. George N. Morang, 386 Victoria St., 
Toronto. 1921. Price $1.25 


They do it in Canada without Soviet labels. 


THE FARM BUREAU MOVEMENT, by O. M. Kile. 
1921. Price $2.00 


How the farmers have imitated chambers of commerce. 


THE COUNTY AGENT AND THE FARM BUREAU, by M. C. 
Burritt. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. Price $1.25 


The much-tutored farmer and his governmental tutors. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY RELATIONS, Proceedings of the Fourth 


National Country Life Conference, 1921. University of Chicago 
Press. Price $2.00 


Beyond hitching-posts and rest-rooms, but not far beyond. 


COUNTRY COMMUNITY EDUCATION, Proceedings of the Fifth k 
Baoner CeeeeD Life Conference, 1922. University of Chicago é 
rice $2.00 


Education without consulting the patients. 


COUNTRY PLANNING, by Frank A. Waugh. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1924. Price $1.25 


Beauty without benefit of urban art and artificiality. 


ORGANIZED COOPERATION, by John J. Dillon. The Rural New- 
Yorker, 333 West 30th St., New York, N. Y. 1923. Price $1.00 


The Freudian wish of a market director whose directions 
were not followed. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING, by Herman Steen. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 1923. Price $2.00 
How agriculture imitates Big Business without demand- 
ing special privileges. 


THE MODERN FARM COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT, by Chesla 
S pp hgrleck. Homestead Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 1922. Price 
2 


Macmillan Co. 


Press. 


The movement may be modern but the book is not. 
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civilization—a search which owes its impetus to two so- 
ciological concepts: Cooley’s primary groups and Galpin’s 
trade-area community. It is rare to find in the annals of any 
particularized science so large a body of research material 
following upon the statement of isolated concepts. I have 
not subscribed to the implications of either concept, nor does 
it seem to me that the studies serve as adequate verifications, 
but this does not deter me from offering high praise to those 
whose scholarly and scientific efforts have provided this body 
of objective materials. Few studies of urban areas can match 
these efforts for integrity and objectivity. The volume by 
Burr, which is included in this list because its point of 
departure is similar, in reality deserves a place among the 
more didactic as distin- 
guished from the scien- 
tific works. - 

How the farm family 
lives and how its social 
needs are met are the 
problems dealt with by 
Kirkpatrick and Lively. 
Kirkpatrick has without 
doubt illumined a per- 
plexing set of factors 
which are central to the 
total social problem, 
namely, the values in- 
volved in the standard 
of living. The difficul- 
ties which complicate 
any effoxt at scaling val- 
ues have not all been 
overcome, but here is at 
least a painstaking and 
commendable approach. 
Rural child labor as a differentiated social problem is ably 
handled in the National Child Labor Committee’s inter- 
pretation of field studies. ‘This volume, together with the 
later works of Fuller on the same topic, should receive ad- 
ditional attention now that Congress is considering another 
constitutional amendment which will be broad enough to 
include the rural child. 

The Evolution of the Country Community, as originally 
published, exhibited a unique and neat method of combin- 
ing social history with social theory—a parallel method which 
has been too far neglected. The volume made its initial 
appearance at the time when young professionals were begin- 
ning to think of devoting their careers to the rural field, and 
its appeal created a profound impression. The new edition, 
which has been thoroughly revised, appears to have lost none 
of the verve and style which, combined with unique method- 
ology, made the earlier edition by far the most readable 

lume in its sphere. It has become a by-word among sural 
Investigators to assert that whatever Brunner finds out 
through research need not be associated with his personal 
opinions. His latest study, which is a collaboration with 
Morse, retains the usual proportions of objectivity coupled 
with daring interpretation. Both Wilson and Brunner are 
Be crily interested in the country church, but what they 
learn in pursuance of this interest reveals pertinent vilues 
for the total rural-complex. 

_ Although the rural problems of Canada and the United 
States are similar in most respects, the respective routes 
a solution differ. Occupational consciousness is not re- 
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garded as heinous betrayal of the Constitution in Canada: 
and hence agricultural organization frankly assumes political 
forms. In this connection one might suggest the values of 
comparing the story of the United Farmers of Ontario, as. 
told by Staples, with the story of the Farm Bureau Move- 
ment, as interpreted by Kile. 

Now that city people with time on their hands have dis— 
covered what they are pleased to call “workers’ education,” 
it may not be amiss to remind them of the widespread system. 
of adult education which agricultural people have enjoyed. 
in one form or another for more than a half-century. Bur- 
ritt devotes his volume to the latest phase of this move- 
ment, namely, the education which is conducted under 
the auspices of county 
agents (farm advisers) 
and through the chan- 
nel of farm _ bureaus. 
Unhappily the emphasis 
of this education is so 
largely vocational and. 
technical that it scarcely 
deserves the title of 
education, if by this term 
Wwe mean _ something: 
more than the applica- 
tion of science to ma- 
terial objects. “his was: 
not true, however, of 
the education of the 
earlier phase which did’ 
not suffer the standard- 
ization of strict govern- 
mental control. Country 
Planning, as depicted by 
Waugh, is a concerted 
effort to restore and create beauty in the countryside, not 
as a thing of and by itself but as part of general rural 
economy. ; 

Cooperative marketing of farm products, together with 
its multitudinous implications, is for the moment the most 
significant aspect of American agriculture. No doubt many 
books will issue from the source of this interest. None will 
likely be poorer than those by Dillon and Sherlock and few 
will be able to contend with Steen for wealth of fact and’ 
standard of interpretation. ‘The volume by Sherlock supplies 
what Steen neglects, namely, an account of those numerous 
though small local cooperatives which are to be found in the 
Middle West. Sherlock stands in fear of the possibility of 
linking the cooperative movement with socialism and his con- 
sequent attempt to interpret cooperation as merely another 
form of profit-taking is pitifully emasculating. Dillon’s 
cocksure, non-experimental affirmation of principles is un- 
convincing although he comes dangerously near saying what 
ought to be said to those who follow the enthusiasm of Steer 
for commodity cooperatives too religiously. 

In so far as the volumes and monographs briefly discussed 
here give indication of trends of thought, the indication 
is unmistakably in the direction of sound researches and hence 
is hopeful. Perhaps we shall be obliged to await the diges- 
tion of these researches before a coherent literature can 
appear. In the meantime, students with synthetic capacities 
should essay the task of preparing a reliable textbook on rural 
sociology for the use of that growing body of students who 
are in need of enlightenment as an antidote to confusion. 
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The Most Winning Figure in the World 


“ HE greatest things in art have been done by 
men who preserved all that is beautiful in a 
traditional form, while expressing through it 
a transforming content. “That is what he 

wants to do in politics.” —So, Iconoclast of Ramsay Mac- 

Donald. And so this book itself. For its severest limitation 

is the thing that engages—the thing that may safely be 

counted upon to do greatest smashing among the false images 
of the Labor Premier ensconced in British middle-class imag- 
inations (clearly its chief purpose)—the thing that will 
fascinate American readers, get something of MacDonald’s 
message across to them, and make this little book more val- 
uable at this juncture than the British Ambassador at 

Washington. 

T. R. long since whetted our national appetite for super- 
men; with the war we were ready to take them at a gulp 
—wWilson and Hoover, Lloyd George and Clemenceau and 
Foch; and by inversion or tangent, Kaiser and Hindenburg, 
Lenin and Stinnes and Mussolini. And here is exhibited 
such another, even truer to our “traditional form” of canal 
boys and rail-splitters become president. ‘One would give 
a good deal,” says Iconoclast, “for a picture of MacDonald 
when, like Dick Whittington and with hardly more luggage, 
and no cat, he came up to London with only that bright 
talisman of native genius to promise something bigger than 
a Lord Mayorship.” Shades of Ben Franklin and his three 
loaves! Could anything fit more neatly into our native 
predilections; anything strike more deftly that chord which 
in their various ways Carnegie and Barrie and Ian Maclaren 
thrummed to the undoing of our hearts toward all Scotch 
boys; anything make us sense more surely that this rise 
of a workers’ government in England may be something 
akin to our own struggle for democracy; anything prove a 
more humanly persuasive carrier for a “transforming con- 
tent” of thought (economic, political, international) which 
in coming to us must overcome greater barriers than leagues 
of ocean; must span those differences in industrial situation 
and social outlook and post-war psychology which make 
England today both the older and the fresher country? 

“Events mark your road,” is a saying of MacDonald’s 
own; “they do not indicate the purpose of your journey.” 
The limitation of the book referred to is that so far as 
its narrative goes, this might almost be the story of an 
artist, of a preacher, or, to use the author’s favorite com- 
parison, of an architect—of a political leader who by capacity, 
endurance of obloquy and suffering, by determination and 
work and humor and vision, had made his way. This is no 
disparagement of these professions; MacDonald does not 
suffer by these comparisons. Only, he has been something 
besides and there have been others beside him. He has been 


J. RAMSAY MacDONALD: THE MAN OF TOMORROW, by Icono- 
clast; with an introduction by Oswald Garrison Villard. Thomas 
Seltzer. 286 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT, by Paul 
Blanshard. Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson. re is 
Doran Co. 174 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
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an organizer of a cause—of something deeper and mot 
embracing than a cause, of an organic, social process. The: 
have been other organizers. And again he does not suffe 
by comparison. It has been no whim of fortune that h: 
made him the spearhead of the movement at the stage whe 
it has emerged from a position of opposition to responsibilit 
Since his elevation to the premiership, his has become th 
most winning figure in the world today; his voice th 
friendliest. His place in the hearts of the common fo 
of Western Europe can only be compared to that of Wi 
son’s when he came to Versailles; but with this differenc 
Their trust in him is the trust given a leader who h: 
already gone through his wilderness; the “one true man | 
a world of liars.” But back of his leadership and tho 
about him, range formations of men and women, who ni 
for one year, or ten, but for the span of their lives hai 
slowly girded their strength, have stretched their tent rop 
to take in newer and ever newer recruits to their follewin 
have come forward on the common road. It may be th 
history looking back will again personify it all in one ma 
We speak of Cromwell’s time. But it may be that histo: 
itself will yield to the social impulse through which Ma 
Donald and his kind hope to transmute so many of the i 
stitutions which have come down from less democratic epoch 
While the book before us thus fails to give a picture | 
the team play and the mass movement of British labor, tl 
writer’s sure instinct for individuality (rather than for tl 
common elements) has not stood in the way of luminot 
expression of the “purpose of the journey.”” Rather Iconocla 
has revealed that purpose as a living thing in analyses | 
lithe charm and patient driving force,—of character ar 
leadership in process—in syntheses of MacDonald’s writing 
His final achievement cannot yet be estimated, but there 
a great thing he wants to do. The transformation of t 
social structure, the emancipation of the workers, the defini 
and planned substitution of cooperation for competition 
the principle, and service for profit as the ieee in soci 
organization, national as well as international, is, whether | 


no it be feasible, a great design. He has pursued it, witho 
relaxation or impatience, throughout his active life. .. . 


The reader who is stirred by the story of Ramsay Mz 
Donald and wants to know line and text of the Briti 
Labor movement, may find it with accuracy, order and co! 
pleteness in Mr. Blanshard’s handbook. The old Engli 
histories began with the charted family trees of the Kins 
Here, in whimsical contrast, is a frontispiece chart of t 
great labor formations—the Trades Union Congress, t 
Labour Party, the Workers Educational Association, t 
Cooperative Union and their affliated bodies. The bo 
brings the standard texts of the Webbs, the pioneer int 
pretations of Arthur Gleason, to date; covering developmer 
through 1923, such as the more recent amalgamations, t 
Emergency Powers Act and the land program of 19 
brought out under the title, “The Labour Party and t 
Countryside.” Paut U. KeEttoce 
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ubbing Elbows with Russia 


, FIRST TIME IN HISTORY. by Anna Louise Strong. 
veright. 249 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


“HIS book is vibrant with the impact of experience. 
, After two years in the very thick of Russia’s ferment, 
ss Strong writes with all the vigor and dramatic quality 
ch flash from contact with stirring events. Vivid picture 
concrete incident follow each other in rapid succession, 
h from the note book of a quick and keen reporter. The 
jer, to an unusual degree, has the feeling that he himself 
ubbing elbows with and listening to the people who speak 
act on every page. Miss Strong plunged into her 
sian experience with expectant enthusiasm, and her 
yunt of people and activities in Russia is heightened in 
*fiect by the way in which she herself was stirred. 
More than theoretical treatises on Russian political and 
1omic development, we need “‘contact prints” from every 
t of Russian life, if we are to gain true insight 
) the forces that are beginning to shape the new 
sia, and are to have adequate basis for our 
king. No one observer can give us more than a frag- 
it of the picture, and that from his or her own particular 
le of observation. Miss Strong shows us, from her 
mate touch with the leaders and the rank and file of 
governing group in Russia, what this group is doing and 
king about—their struggle to systematize and coordinate 
rt, their search for practicable ways of progress toward 
goal of their communist ideal. And not without 
pathetic understanding she gives us here and there a 
apse of the inevitable and overwhelming tragedy in which 
viduals have been and are engulfed during the process 
such profound change as Russia is undergoing. 
“he completely rounded picture would be possible only 
ve had similarly direct revelation of what every group 
element in the Russian people are thinking about and 
1e. 
Miss Strong is earnestly sympathetic with the struggles 
he Bolshevik group to guide the development of the new 
sia, and she bears testimony to their sincerity, which no 
who has had any contact with them can doubt. She sees 
ikly the dictatorship of “one-half million communists over 
hundred and thirty million people.” She points out for 
mple, that professors of history and economics, “if they 
ild hold their jobs, must learn as fast as may be to be 
rxians.” But such facts do not disturb her. She sees 
n as necessary to a larger purpose. In view of this frank 
yenition of control by a small group, it is difficult to accept 
strong emphasis upon “common consciousness” as the 
at new thing in Russia. ‘Many nations,” she says, 
ve acted and felt as a unit-under transient emotions of 
- time. ‘But never has a great society in control of a 
ion, organized persistently and with common mind, the 
rgies of peace.’ ‘The “common consciousness” is of course 
remely true with reference to the communist party, but 
emains to be seen what the common consciousness of the 
sian people as a whole will prove to be through the next 
ral decades. 
Jne strong impression, however, which this book con- 
utes is that both within the communist group and outside 
it the stirrings of the new life in Russia are more and 
e vigorously being manifested. In her chapters on 
ustry and the money power in Russia, she tells of the 
ited conflict of interests of the different administrative 
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groups within the government—for example, how those 
responsible for managing industries were pulling one way, 
and those managing the banks another; how the oil workers 
of Baku voiced their “bitterly caustic complaint” over the 
prior consideration which they felt the government depart- 
ment of foreign trade gave to prospective concessionaires 
in oil. 

All signs, as reported by each returning observer of Russian 
conditions, point to this stirring of new life amongst all the 
people. The new economic policy, and many other modifica- 
tions of Bolshevik plans have resulted from the pressure 
arising out of the flow of the mass life. Miss Strong points 
out that the Bolshevik leaders have their eyes fixed upon an 
ultimate goal and regard modified policies of the present as 
temporarily expedient. But as one reads Miss Strong’s book 
his mind continually recurs to the question whether the 
evolution of the common consciousness of the Russian people, 
larger than that of any group, will not in the end profoundly 
influence the tenets and plans, as well as the year by year 
policies and activities, of the Bolshevik themselves. 

Although Miss Strong is sympathetic with the ideals and 
the struggle of the communists, one finds in her pages a 
deeper sympathy—with the aspirations of mankind in the 
mass. Her love for the Russian people was manifested by 
her devoted service in famine relief, in the course of which 
she underwent the ordeal of typhus. She is thus one of that 
legion who as a result of living amongst the Russian people 
have both love for them and faith in their future. Wherever 
that future lies, and however life may prove to be larger 
than the most carefully devised channels intended for it, 
these believers in Russia look forward to the great contribu- 
tion which they are confident Russia will give the world, not 
only in music, literature and the other arts, but also in the 
democratic outworking of civilization. 


Geko: 


The Mahatma 


MAHATMA GANDHI, by Romain Rolland. The Century Co, 250 pp. 


Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

HIS is the best study of the great-souled Gandhi which 

has appeared. The spirit of the author is in tune 
with his subject. ‘Though lacking in critical analysis, the 
book portrays the essential elements in the Mahatma’s char- 
acter, and presents the salient features of the Gandhi move- 
ment. 

It is impossible to deal with Gandhi as an individual 
alone, because he is the incarnation of a great social, racial, 
and religious movement. He did not create the movement, 
he is rather its own creature—its highest personal expres- 
sion. India has always been a non-resistant nation. Cen- 
tury after century she has been conquered and subdued, but 
with the utmost patience and resignation. Any warlike 
qualities which she has manifested in her long history have 
been imported through the northern passes and accentuated 
by European contacts by sea. 

It is of the utmost significance that just now the whole 
occidental world should be heeding Mahatma Gandhi’s mes- 
sage and studying his character. Previously, the European 
races were too busy conquering other peoples and practicing 
the arts and crafts of imperialism to heed the stili small 
voices from the East. The Orient’s calm call to peace 
fell on deaf ears. But suddenly a world war of unprece- 
dented magnitude and horror swept over us; we murdered 
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the brothers of our own race, and demanded the assistance 
of every other race to help rend our enemies. Millions of 
our youth—English, French, German, Austrian, American, 
Italian—dropped the idealism which was their birthright, 
and plunged into the trenches of hate. They were shocked 
with the ruthlessness and craftiness of a militaristic civili- 
zation. The revelation was staggering. And now these 
same millions—those who have survived—are seeking a road 
of brotherhood. It is this post-war mind which gives Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’s voice its power. 

The author shows the dramatic experiences among in- 
dentured South African Indians which first awakened the 
Mahatma’s soul. And he deals interestingly with his re- 
markable career in India since then. ‘The secret of his power 
is not politics but religion, his passionate devotion to his 
ideal. “The best commentary on the fundamental response 
of the Indian heart to such religious devotion is the way 
in which Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi has transcended 
his friend and teacher, Lokamanya Gangadbar ‘Tilak, in 
the imagination of the masses. [he one was the master 
political idealist, the other the religious devotee. In many 
ways Tilak was greater in thought and in personality than 
is Gandhi, but the religious abandon of the one lifted him 
above the other in the Indian heart. 

Gandhi’s complete revolt against every element in mod- 
ern civilization will not be shared by those who take a 
long and comprehensive look into the past, or a prophet’s 
look into the future. Nevertheless there is enough truth 
in his protest to cause the whole world to question seriously 
the materialistic conception of progress and to inquire into 
the spiritual possibilities of life. 

Many occidental readers will find it hard to accept some 
of M. Rolland’s conclusions as he likens Gandhi to St. Fran- 
cis and to Jesus. Those who have sneered at Tolstoi’s 
philosophy will find difficulty in yielding themselves to the 
viewpoint of either author or subject, although the bill of 
grievances is clear-cut and comprehensive. ‘The social, re- 
ligious or political bigot will find no pleasure in this book, 
unless he seeks light. The attitude of mind in which the 
student of current movements approaches it will largely de- 
termine his reaction. But it has a message for this hour. 
Students of the new day and all lovers of internationalism 
will here find refreshment and inspiration. 

Frep B. FIsHER 

Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Church, Calcutta 


The Immigrant In Industry 


ADJUSTING IMMIGRANT AND INDUSTRY, by William M. Leiserson. 
Published for the Carnegie Corporation of New York by Harper & Bros. 
356 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

HE opening chapter of this informative study com- 
municates the feeling, possibly unwarranted by the 

‘closeted facts, that Mr. Leiserson’s book had some difficulty 

in being born. The adjustment of the immigrant to industry 

is a subject of which he has intimate personal know!edge. 

He himself has gone through the harassing process, not 

without scars, in spite of the distinguished culmination of 

his American career. The subject is one on which he has 
thought deeply and with the ardent concern for the future 
of America which is peculiarly characteristic of the high- 
minded patriot of foreign nativity. The present volume 
is the result of years of patient study and scientific reflection. 
One had expected to be led into its rich store of facts by 
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May 15, 192. 
such illuminating general observations as few men are eau 
ped to make with Mr. Leiserson’s authority. Instead t 
book begins haltingly, causing the reader to stumble int 
its ample interior spaces through a maze of not very happil 
summarized general statistics) ‘That this chapter may ha 
been reluctantly rewritten is suggested by occasional sole 
isms such as “the precentage are,” “this effect of America’ 
ization was quite displeasing,” a question mark usurping f) 
place of a period, and an unintentionally humorous mi 
quotation of H. G. Wells—birthmarks indicating division | 
counsel at the critical moment. : 

We venture this speculation in the interest of the read 
who might otherwise be impelled to turn back at the doc 
What lies beyond that first chapter is such a record of ¢ 
life of the immigrant in industry and such an analysis \ 
the problem—his and our. own—of his mental assimilati 
and adjustment, as no one else has hitherto given us. F 
Mr. Leiserson brings to his task the first-hand knowledge 
the immigrant worker, of the industrial counsellor and 4 
bitrator, of the executive, and in addition to this experienti 
equipment, disciplined scholarship and a mature philosoph 
mind. As a result, he has given us more than a mere reco 
of the processes by which the immigrant enters industry ai 
is repelled or drawn into the herd; he has portrayed t 
evolution of fundamental American institutions as they sha 
and are shaped by the racial influences which flow in 
the American amalgam from ancient European and Asia 
sources. 

This fact makes his chapters on The Employer and T 
Immigrant, and Organized Labor and The Immigrtai 
especially, contributions of unusual value to every Americ 
who cares to penetrate to the roots of American life. Be 
company unions and the autogenous trade unions take or 
new significance in Mr. Leiserson’s exposition. His : 
praisal of the Training of the Immigrant Worker by « 
lightened managers is highly illuminating. His documen 
tion of Professor William Z. Ripley’s statement that “ 
American unions... are a mighty factor in effecting ” 
assimilation of our foreign-born population” is admira 
convincing, especially in view of his recognition and int 
pretation of the fact that ‘more unions have failed or n 
lected to organize the recent immigrants than have succe 
ed.” His discussion of The Government’s Responsibil 
and his proposals bearing upon A National Policy im 
thoughtful consideration. ; 

Whatever its natal difficulties, they did not damage 
essential character of Mr. Leiserson’s work. Adjusting 1 
migrant and Industry clearly ranks as standard among 
volumes on the subject. R. W. B 


Wherewith to Think 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, Its Nature and Conditions, by L. T. I 
house. 348 pp. Henry Holt and Co. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Sur 
OR twenty years, Hobhouse has been one of the crit 
and reconstructive thinkers of the English world. 
began his work with studies in the evolution of mind, mo 
slowly over into the field of the evolution of morals anc 
now, as professor of sociology in the University of Lond 
devoting his energies to studies in the field of evolution 
society. This present book is the final one in a series of fe 
which includes The Metaphysical Theory of the State, “ 
Rational Good and the Elements of Social Justice. “ 
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st deals with the relation between the individual and the 
mmunity; the second with the ends of human action; the 
ird with the social relations subserving such ends; and 
i present one with the actual conditions underlying the 
fe of societies and their bearing on the fulfillment of ra- 
nal purpose.” 
Beginning with society—‘“Society is the tissue of human 
lations” —we note the development of ‘durable structures,” 
‘which there are three types: the kindred, the community 
id the state. A kindred is constituted by “descent and 
termarriage,” and is the most primitive form of a durable 
iman structure. A community is made up of several more 
‘less diverse kindred groups, all of whom “own a common 
le of life.’ How this ‘common rule’’ was established has 
ng been a debated issue. To some the basis of community 
fear; others hold that its basis was, and is, consent ; identity 
‘interest seems to a third group the essential matter; while 
fourth argument derives by analogy from the “organism.” 
[he most probable hypothesis of the origin of the commun- 
7 is that it is a circle of intermarrying families.” The 
ate is the organ or system of organs by means of which 
@ community maintains its common rules. 
Many sorts of criteria have been advanced by means of 
hich to measure real development of a community. ‘The 
ue criteria are four in number. ‘“‘A community develops 
‘it advances in (1) scale, (2) efficiency, (3) freedom and 
.) mutuality.” Scale indicates number of population; 
ficiency the coordination of functions in the service of 
sired ends; freedom means scope for human interests on 
e part of individuals; and mutuality, the extent to which 
| who serve participate in the ends of service. No ene of 
ese criteria is adequate as a measure, taken by itself. We 
e over-likely to measure all our communities, today, by the 
pt two. 
Four factors help to determine the outcome of develop- 
ent: natural environment ; biological heredity; thé psvcho- 
vical elements, ranging Com primitive impulse to intellec- 
al mastery; and the social factors, traditional, cultural, 
titutional. All these factors are almost inextricably inter- 
ven and some of them are probably contradictory of each 
er. For example, the struggle for existence seems to be 
€ antithesis to social progress. ; 
As indicating the independent character of the discussion, 
e author’s treatment of the pet idea of McDougall and 
oddard may be quoted: “‘As to the course of civilization, 
e is not the slightest reason to suppose the racial factor 
dominant. As between the numerous different peoples 
the civilized world, there is no warrant for assuming any 
h radical difference as amounts to an inherited incapacity 
ithe part of.anyone for the arts and institutions achieved 
another. Most, if not all peoples, are blends of different 
s, whose special contribution to the stock of qualities 
no longer possible to determine.” 
s in all the writings of Hobhouse, there is, in this book, 
emphasis upon the developmental value of mind, and 
cially of the intellect, that amounts almost to a species 
intellectualism. The fault is not as great here, however, 
was in earlier works, especially in his Mind in Evolution. 
id, in this book, there is a continuous inconsistency that 
ite disarming. For example, the author says (p. 11): 
ssentially the subject-matter of Sociology is the interaction 
dividual minds . . . moving in the mass on lines which 
foresight of theirs has traced.” It is obvious, in this 
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statement, (the omitted words fill six and a half lines) that 
the term “mind” changes its meaning a bit from time to 
time. What is a “mind” that has no foresight? This some- 
what loose use of words will seem to some a very great 
scientific sin. But let him who is without such sin, cast 
the first dictionary. 

The argument herein presented is not for the reader’s 
“leisure moment.’ One may not lightly accept the conclu- 
sions of the author; neither may he lightly reject them. There 
is substance of great discussion here. Io anyone whose mind 
is still able to engage the problems of social reorganization 
today, who wants materials with which to think and irritat- 
ing questions about which to think, this book should come 
as a great boon. Anyone who wants “practical plans” for 
getting something done will look for them in vain in this 
place. But the reader need not be afraid: after he gets 
through with the reading, he will either have the capacity 
to make plans of his own, or he will have come to the 
conclusion that no plan can be of any importance. 
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The Whole Child 


THREE PROBLEM CHILDREN, published by the Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 146 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


HREE Problem Children might easily lead the lay- 

man unfamiliar with the work of Dr. Bernard 
Glueck and Dr. Marion Kenworthy of the Bureau of Chil- 
dren’s Guidance, New York, to believe that such case his- 
tories as these are ordinary every-day affairs to be expected 
of any child guidance clinic anywhere. It seems hardly fair 
to submerge so completely the unique conditions and the 
distinguished leadership under which work of so rare a 
quality has been done. 

These records of the study and treatment of three dif- 
ficult children prepared for publication by Mary B. Sayles 
of the staff of the Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency constitute, without doubt, the most 
satisfactory popular presentation of case studies which has 
as yet appeared. Unlike the case studies of the Judge 
Baker Foundation, this material is developed in a narrative 
form which makes it readable even to the uninitiated. 
Highly technical reports of physical and_ psychological 
examinations are given in full in the appendix but are not 
brought into the body of the narrative except in digested 
form as part and parcel of the interpretation of the child 
and his problem. 

For the first time since psychiatry, psychology, medicine 
and social case work have been recognized as equally essen- 
tial to the understanding and treatment of problem chil!- 
dren, do we see the actual results of their united attack on 
the same individual at the same time for the same purpose. 
It is interesting indeed to read a case record where diag- 
nosis and treatment are inseparable and where psychiatry 
and social case work flow together with such an organic 
connection that the writer has evident difficulty in deciding 
where one leaves off and: the other begins. All of which 
simply bears witness to the excellence with which the work 
has been done and the rare unity of approach which can be 
achieved when the psychiatrist is imbued with the point of 
view of social work and the importance of social case treat- 
ment and the social worker is so filled with the interpreta- 
tion of human behavior which she has gained from the 
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psychiatrist that from the first both influences are present 
and are interwoven inextricably. 

The three cases chosen, Mildred, Sidney and Kenneth, 
illustrate comparatively simple problems such as confront 
every school, every case-worker and every children’s agency. 
The attitude of painstaking consideration of even the 
slightest details which might prove to have a bearing on 
the case, the careful investigation of all of the educational 
processes in which the child is engaged, the detailed inquiry 
into his daily program of work and recreation, the willing- 
ness to recognize all of his interests, prejudices, feelings, 
however trifling they may seem to the adult, are most valu- 
able for getting over, to teachers, parents and children’s 
workers who have hardened on the job, the difference be- 
tween the disciplinary and the psychiatric approach to 
human behavior. Never before in published records have 
we had such careful, complete diagnostic studies carried 
over without break into an account of treatment equally 
detailed and specific. Record writing ought to profit tre- 
mendously from this pioneer attempt to analyze treatment 
step by step as consciously and deliberately as diagnosis. 

It is noteworthy that no one of these children presents 
anything which could be called a sex problem. Although 
the factor of sex does enter two of the records, in no case 
does the improvement which takes place seem to be due to 
any direct dealing with a conflict or emotional upset im- 
mediately connected with sex. The fact that problems other 
than those pertaining to sex misbehavior are as interesting 
and as worthy of careful analysis as more spectacular cases 
is one which we tend to overlook in these days of Freud 
and the New Psychology. 

The public school stands out clearly in every case as a 
cause of maladjustment and as one of the most essential 
factors in bringing about a readjustment when its coopera- 
tion can be secured or when a new school can be found to 
meet the needs of the child. Henry C. Morrison, pro- 
fessor of education at Chicago, closes the book with an 
interesting discussion of the part which the school has 
played in producing the behavior problems in these three 
cases. 

One puts down the Three Problem Children with pro- 
found admiration for the work it represents and apprecia- 
tion of the almost too successful way in which Miss 
Sayles has smoothed out and popularized the original 
records, but those who have a technical interest in the 
material cannot but regret that the genius which inspired 
the original work could not have made the final inter- 
pretation and given them the lasting value which they de- 
serve. Jesste TAFT 

Director, Department of Child Study, 

Children’s Aid Society, Philadelphia 


The Over-Arching Ideal 


THE BNSC OF THE SPIRITUAL IDEAL, by Felix 
Adler. . Appleton & Co. 218 pp. Price $1.50 postpatd of The Survey. 


R. ADLER’S Hibbert lectures are worthy to be kept 

side by side with those of his great predecessors, Mul- 
ler, Renan, Royce and William James. His style moves 
in the placid rhythm: of the English philosophical essay ; 
his thought is expressed lucidly, candidly, provokingly. 
distinguishing characteristic, perhaps, apart from the orig- 
inality of his thought, is his clear analysis of the “spiritual 
pains” of our time. 
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Thus the first two lectures are the most valuable 
of the book. The failure of the moral ideals held up f 
fore youth to convince or to satisfy, the need for a reco 
structed aim in life that will grip men’s wills and contr 
their behavior—these are ‘the principal themes carri| 
through a discussion of human relationships in marriag 
in social life, in international association. ‘The insignifican 
of the individual in the light of modern scientific kno) 
ledge, the overwhelming sense of human waste, the stra 
of a divided conscience are the three symptoms of the dou 
and dissatisfaction that afflict the spiritually sensitive. 

With all the cynicism and revolt against authority ~ 
finds a profound desire for new ethical standards, for pri 
ciples that can be applied equally to all human relatio 
and that spring from experience. Dr. Adler helps | ‘tl 
searcher for spiritual truth to understand himself and | 
such understanding to get a more satisfying recognition 
his own place in the scheme of things. His philosophy 
neither individualistic nor socialistic but distinguishes t 
ethical from the merely social, the highest aim of the i 
dividual from the merely egocentric. 

It is not possible to follow Dr. Adler everywhere in t 
solutions which he proposes. The present reviewer fee 
that amid much practical wisdom on the subject of ma 
ried life he exaggerates the part played by motherhood 
the self-expression of women; that he denounces socialist 
yet advances a scheme of industrial relationships which 
unthinkable without social ownership and control of ft 
means of production. Yet even where he least agrees wi 
him, the reader feels grateful to Dr. Adler for his aid 
arriving at greater clarity. Amd the main thesis of the 
lectures, the need for what he calls an over-arching ide 
in which the indispensableness of the individual and } 
oneness with the world of the spirit are merged, is one 
which one cannot at this time expect more than guidance. 
will have to be worked out by the thought and experience 
many generations to come. B. 


THE RUN OFTHE SHELV EG 


Books are listed here as received. Many of 
those mentioned by name only in the classi-_ 
fied sections below will be reviewed later. 


Health 


THE ELEMENTS OF VITAL STATISTICS IN THEIR BEARIN 
ON SOCIAL pare! PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS, by Sir Arth 
Newsholme. . Appleton & Co. 623 pp. Price $7.50 postpaid of T 
Survey. 
A PREVIOUS edition of The Elements of Vital Statistics I 
Dr. Newsholme, a generation ago, has remained up to tl 
present time the “vade mecum” of all interested in the accura 
measurement and evaluation of public health and social wor 
In a new and entirely rewritten edition, Sir Arthur Newsholn 
has gathered from his forty years of public health experienc 
both in the administrative and educational field—the auth 
having been the “Principal Medical Officer of the Local Go 
ernment Board, London, and Lecturer on Public Health A 
ministration at Johns Hopkins University’—a crowning ar 
authoritative resumé of all of the important elements in ¢l 
vital statistics of both England and the United States. Th 
reference work should prove invaluable if not indispensab 
for “medical officers of health and others engaged in publ 
health and social work.” Of the 600 pages, more than twi 
thirds are given to chapters replete with valuable comparati 
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lemographic data graphically shown and clearly explained 
hroughout. ‘The value of the material selected by a master 
and and now made available can be better appreciated if we 
onsider its subjects. These include data on population enumer- 
tions, importance of nationality and race, normal distribution 
f age and sex, marriages and fertility, birth registration and 
ates, infant mortality, morbidity registration, statistics of gen- 
ral sickness and accidents, causes of death, death rates crude 
nd standardized, life tables, statistics of poverty, housing, 
Icoholism, of violence, of infectious diseases, tuberculosis, 
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rom Sir Arthur Newsholme: The Elements of Vital Statistics 

ollowing the conditions of war which had pushed young women 
C heavy industrial occupations, the peak of the female death- 
ate in England and Wales from pulmonary tuberculosis shifted 
prward from the age of 35 to that of twenty. Figure A gives 
imilar date for men of the same age groups, the solid line in 
ach case denoting the average mortality from phthisis 1912-14, 
; and the dotted line the rate of 1920 


neumonia, maternal mortality and cancer. There are chapters 
n the measurement of child mortality which, in an age of 
rogress in the development of health work especially in this 
eld, must be studied by all concerned. To the elements of 
ital statistics, Dr. Newsholme has added a second part con- 
erning the theory of statistical methods which covers the 
tithmetic of elementary statistics, study of causation, cor- 
elation, tests of physical and mental efficiency and statistical 
allacies. Practical advice is also given for the preparation 
f graphic representation of statistics. Rarely has so complete 
treatment of both practice and theory in vital statistics been 


jade available for study from a source and authorship so | 


xperienced and from one who has faced in the field of public 
ealth and social work the actual problems of two leading 
ations in both the old and new world. 


G. J. Dro.et, M.D. 


NUTRITION: 
_ Mendel. Yale Univ. Press. 
Survey. 
WO outstanding features of this book (the substance of 
ich was given as a course on the Hitchcock Endowment at 
ie University of California), are a wealth of comparative 
Utrition material and an excellent sketch of the history of 
lan’s study of nutrition from the days of Hippocrates and 
lore especially during the last hundred years. Nowhere else 
: one get so clear a perspective in dealing with the achieve- 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE, by Lafayette B. 
150 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The 


ents of such men as Liebig and Voit, for instance, and their 
iluence upon popular dietaries as well as upon scientific 
rogress in this field. There is no evidence of dogmatism or 
repossessions in favor of any particular line of development. 
t is made clear that “The foundations of the current theories 
nutrition have been laid in actual feeding trials.” Calcium, 
sphorus, iodine, vitamines, and other factors appear in their 
er setting. The book will make a valuable reference for 
ical and dietetic workers who have difficulty in seeing more 

a single aspect of the important new discoveries in feed- 

. The protein controversies represented by the opposing 
sws of Liebig and Chittenden and the intricacies of human 
rimetry are put into proper relations to the actual facts 
to the great problems still open fer investigation. “The 
damental chemistry of the nutritive process is scarcely 
erstood in a single detail. The energetics of the organism 
we as yet been sketched in broadest outlines only. Although 
significance of the ‘little things’ in nutrition is becoming 
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better appreciated their function is by no means completely ex- 
plained. Instinct is not always an unerring guide in the selec- 
tion of food.... In any event the history of science should 
warn us against the dangers of dogmatism in the presence of 
so much that remains unknown or unexplained or unapproach- 
able. Particularly when experience and science seem to be 
in conflict is it well to keep an open mind.” Possibly the 
greatest need in discussions of nutrition for the use of men 
dealing with the growth and development of the human organ- 
ism is a clearer recognition of nutrition as a process which 
includes the problems of the materials taken into the system 
but which must not be obscured by too exclusive attention to 
them. In the popular mind, and not infrequently among those 
of more technical interests, food and nutrition are taken to be 
practically synonymous expressions. We shall come in time 
to see that one might as well attempt to present the comforts 
of home in terms of fuel as to discuss nutrition mainly in terms 
of the food factor. 
Wm. R. P. Emerson, M.D. 


Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Children, Boston 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERIES: Cancer, Man and the Micrebe, Com- 
munity Health, The Baby’s Health, Personal Hygiene. Edited by the 
National Health Council. Funk and Wagnalls Co. About 18,000 
words per volume. Price $.30 a volume postpaid of The Survey. 


FOOD AND HEALTH, by Inez N. McFee. T. Y. Crowell Co. 345 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE QUEST FOR HEALTH, THE HUMAN MACHINE, FOOD FOR 
HEALTH’S SAKE, THE YOUNG CHILD’S HEALTH, TAKING 
CARE OF YOUR HEART, by the National Health Council. Funk 
and Wagnalls Co. 70, average number of pages. Price $.30 apiece 
postpaid of The Survey. 


Behavror 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Floyd H. Allport. 
453 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


THIS is an interesting book because it is a bold adventure into 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


new fields. Professor Allport attempts to apply behaviorism 
to social psychology. He boldly challenges the whole scheme 
of “group” “crowd” “collective” and “class mind” psychology 


popularized by Le Bon and MacDougall and brings Watsonism 
and the behaviorist into the situation. There is no group 
psychology—that is the simple tale of it all. What psychology 
may be attributed to the group represents the behavior of the 
individual when he is given the “‘situation of a crowd.” In the 
words of the author “there is no psychology of groups which 
is not essentially and entirely a psychology of individuals. 
Social psychology must not be placed in contradistinction to 
the psychology of the individual; it is a part of the psychology 
of the individual...” While the author accepts the behavior- 
ist position as the most efficacious instrument for an analysis 
of the behavior of the individual in the group, he finds it neces- 
sary to bring in the concept of consciousness. He defines psy- 
chology as “the science which studies behavior and conscious- 
ness” —though it is not very clear from the text just what im- 
portant function consciousness performs in group behavior for 
“consciousness . . . exerts no influence and therefore explains 
nothing in mutual reactions of human beings.” The typical 
material in the older social psychologies, in the last chapter 
of the book, is restated in the newer terms. This is really 
an important attempt to give a fresh interpretation to “social 
psychology” and I for one wish that the author had gone the 
whole way and left consciousness out as a part of the method. 


1961 Be 


Industry and Economics 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SAFETY EDUCATION. National Safety 

Council. New York. 93 pp. Price 30 cents postpaid of The Survey. 
IN the long fight for decommercialized workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, social workers have frequently found it neces- 
sary to oppose the private casualty insurance companies with 
vigor. ‘They should therefore be prompt to recognize good 
work by these companies on every appropriate occasion. It 
is for this reason especially that we are glad to call attention 
to the remarkable safety campaign they are carrying on under 
the leadership of Albert W. Whitney, which is epitomized 
in An. Introduction to Safety Education, a small book pub- 
lished by the educational section of the National Safety Council. 
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New Crowell Books 


PROBLEMS OF 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


(Crowell’s Social Science Series) 
By JENS P. JENSEN, Univ. of Kansas 


A thorough-going and dispassionate study of 
public revenues and disbursements, public 
credit, fiscal administration, etc. 


(624 pages. $3.00) 


FOOD AND HEALTH 


By INEZ N. McFEE 
Author of “The School, the Teacher and the Community.” 


Not a “fad” book but one that shows how a 
good table and good health may both be 
maintained. With food value . charts, 
recipes, etc. 


(350 pages. $2.50) 


THOS. Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


383 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Announcing! 
A new novel by the author of 


«<The World’s Illusion”? and 
«‘The Goose Man’”’ 


ere he 


Jacob Wassermann 


An epic of the human race between 1870 and 1920 sym- 
bolized by a wealthy German middle-class family and the 
girl, Ulrika Woytich, whose primitive vitality and driving 
ambition profoundly affect every life she touches. 

Over 400 pages $2.50 


Robert Herrick’s 
WASTE 


“Belongs with ‘Babbitt’ and 
‘Main Street? and ‘The 
Titan’ and ‘The Genius’ as 


Maxwell Bodenheim’s 


CRAZY MAN 


“Mr. Bodenheim is, with the 
possible exception of Sher- 
wood Anderson, the most 
an impeachment of Ameri- original of American novel- 
can life.’—Chicago Daily  ists.’—N. Y. Evening 
News. $2.00 Post. $2.00 
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This compact volume not only contains a clear statement | 
the general principles of safety education and a good brief fi 

aid manual, but also the records of successful experiments — 
the introduction of safety activities in schools and communiti¢ 
The main contention of the volume is that safety educati¢ 
which makes its main appeal to mollycoddles is not good safe 
work. “The accident is only the spectacular evidence of ¢ 
underlying inefficiency just as a headache is only the clamo 
ing call of the system for attention to something that 

wrong . Safety in its truest sense means the conservati¢ 
and development of the desirable elements in life... It ii 
volves certain concrete skills, knowledges, habits and practice 
as well as a point of view.” It is a means of equipping bo: 
and girls to use their brains and faculties in the exciting ac 
venture in which every one joins who consciously participati 
in the age- -long battle with nature. Safety education so unde’ 
stood is a discipline which supplies one of the moral equiv. 


lents of war. R. W. Ba 


THE AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK 1923-1924. Labor Resear 
Department of the Rand~School of Social Science. 548 pp. i 
$3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE RAND SCHOOL of Social Science exists “to offer | 
the general public facilities for studying the principles, pu 
poses, methods, and problems of Socialism and organize 
labor.” It is the oldest and most ably conducted enterpri: 
of its kind now in existence. Its large and well housed libra; 
and its carefully planned courses of instruction have given | 
thousands of wage-workers opportunities for a liberal educ: 
tion such as is not elsewhere available. But owing to i 
special interest in Socialism it has been the object of peculiar 
arbitrary censorship during these late fevered days. This hz 
complicated its already difficult financial problems, for on 
one-third of its annual expenses of $50,000 is covered t 
tuition fees. Under the circumstances, its preparation of th 
fifth issue of the American Labor Year Book is a hero 
achievement. Previous issues of this unique publication hay 
proved their value to students and laymen as a conveniet 
work of reference on all phases of the labor movement. Th 
fifth issue is much fuller, much more inclusive in its rang 
better edited and organized than its predecessors. It is 
veritable encyclopedia on trade union and labor political mov 
ments throughout the world. Its digest of the internation: 
relations of labor, of labor banking, cooperation, worker 
education, industrial and social conditions affecting labor an 
related subjects is made with expert insight. The Ran 
School and Mr. De Leon, director of its labor research depar 


ment, have done the labor movement and its students a grez 
service. R. W. B. 


WORKMEN’S eee IN INDUSTRIAL GOVERI 
MENT, by Earl J. Miller. University of Illinois Press. 182 pp. Pr 
$2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

LABOR DISPUTES AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITE 
STATES, by Edward Berman. Longmans Green & Co. 284 pp. Pri 
$3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE REAL TROUBLE WITH THE FARMERS, by Herbert Quie 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 215 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

PORTLAND CEMENT ‘PRICES, by Henry P. Willis and John R. ] 
Byers. Ronald Press Co. 123 pp. Price ae 25 postpaid of The Surve 

THE ECONOMICS OF OVERHEAD COSTS, by..J. Maurice Clar. 
ager Stee of Chicago Press. 502 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of 
urvey 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, by E. H. Downey. Macmillan C 
223 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Social Practice 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SERVICE, by Henry S. Spatdin 
D. C. Heath and Co. 232 pp. Price $1.60 postpaid of The Survey. 


THIS TEXT BOOK is intended for Catholic students pr 
paring for professional social work, for clergy, teachers, lawyer 
physicians, nurses, and hospital directors. The postulates 
social science are given as (1) The Existence of God. (2) Th 

freedom of the human will. (3) The immortality of the sou 
(4) The Incarnation of the Son of God, the Second Person ¢ 
the Blessed Trinity. All of the Catholic attitudes on such ma 
ters as public education, birth control, and divorce have foun 
a place in this introduction. ‘The last chapter is in the natut 
of advice to amateur social surveyors. It is “not intended fe 
those who by study and long observation have learned approve 
methods, but rather for those who are looking forward to actix 
service.” After deciding which “social problems” are to t 
looked into, the amateur investigator is counseled not to “Ie 
others into your secret; above all,‘you must not let it be know 
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: ESSAYS IN ECONOMIC THEORY 


by SIMON NELSON PATTEN 


Late Professor of Political Economy in the University of Pennsylvania 


Edited by RExForp G. TUGWELL With an Introduction by Henry R. SEAGER 
8vo. cloth 400 pages $5.00 net 


“Simon Nelson Patten,” writes Professor Seager, “was the most original and suggestive economist that 
America has produced. . . . Though a prolific writer almost up to the close of his life, he was primarily a 
maker, not of books, but of articles and monographs. ... This makes the present assembling into a con- 
venient volume of his more important articles on economic theory, not only a fitting monument to his 
memory, but also a most welcome and valuable addition to our economic literature.” 


The volume comprises twenty-three essays, including The Theory of Dynamic Economics and The 
Reconstruction of Economic Theory, taken from numerous and diverse sources known and accessible only 
to the initiated student of economics. But Patten did not write for students alone; he wrote for all in- 
telligent citizens genuinely interested in the welfare and progress of mankind. 


Certainly this volume should rest on the shelves of every worth-while library, public and private, in 
the United States; for the writings of Simon Nelson Patten are truly classics. 


AMR Dy AK N OoPOF 730 eR LETH. AVEN-UE 
BOOKS 


PUBLISHER NEW YORK 


““Stranded enroute’’ 


is but one of the many desolating situations 
from which the bewildered alien has to be 
rescued. He offers us one of our most per- 
plexing national problems. Read the immi- 
P grants’ complete story in 


IMMIGRATION 


_ SELECT DOCUMENTS AND CASE 
RECORDS 


% 

THE one OF JANE AUSTEN 

Edited By R. W. Chapman 5 volumes Net $35.00 
In five volumes containing Sense and Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, 
Mansfield Park (with Lover’s Vows), Emma, Northanger Abbey, and 
Persuasion (with the cancelled chapter). 
The text of this unique edition is based on collation of the early 
editions by R. W. Chapman. The notes, indexes, and illustrations are 
from contemporary sources, and the style of the printing and binding 
is that of the Regency. Large paper edition limited to 1,000 copies 
(950 for sale). 


ENGLISH VERSE AND PROSE 
By A, T. Strong and R. S. Wallace Net $4.20 


“This volume offers a representative collection of the best in English 
Poetry and Prose. The book is an excellent smal] compilation.’’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


CHILDHOOD IN VERSE AND PROSE 
By Susan Miles Net $3.00 


This anthology brings together those passages of English Literature from 


the fourteenth to the twentieth century which deal most happily with 
children and with childhood. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF AUSTIN DOBSON 
Net $1.50 
Being the complete collected poems of Austin Dobsen, containing a 
portrait of the author, notes, index to first lines, and Bibliographical 
index. 


PARENTALIA AND OTHER POEMS 


: By J. D. C. Pellow Net $2.25 
: 


Miss Edith Abbott, in this comprehensive selection of 
_ case records, presents the immigration problem of this 
_ country in an unusually effective manner. The story 
of the immigrant’s journey—followed by his admis- 
sion, exclusion, or expulsion and attendant difficulties 
4 —is told in a typical representation of official docu- 
ments, organization reports, and case- records. A 


It has a wide range of subjects—love, religion, philosophy, politics, 
and the English Countryside. “A charming volume that contains much 
of first-class excellence.’"—N. Y. Times. 


THE ENGLISH SECRET AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By Basil de Sélincourt Net $3.50 


A collection of fourteen Essays written for the Times Literary Supple- 
ment during the last eight years. 


THE GENIUS OF SPAIN AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By S. De Madariaga 


3. 
‘A study cast in the form of literary portraits of living authors, of which 
the aim is to exhibit the character and genius of Spain. 


book for every citizen. 


832 pages, $4.50, postpaid $4.70 


pe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5746 ELLIS AVENUE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


OxFrorD UNIVERSITY PRESS cAmerican Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 
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By Arland D. Weeks, Dean of the School of 
Education of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College 


The Control of 
The Social Mind 


“A simple, splendid, and thought-provoking 
work on the relation of psychology to the social 
consciousness and the social conscience. Read 
this book. It is stimulating.”—Chicago Evening 
Post. 
“The attitude of the author is sane and his expo- 
sitions enlightening.”—Boston Transcript. 
“A welcome addition to the series upon which 
Professor Weeks has expended much labor.”— 
N. Y. Times. $2.25 
By Sir Arthur Newsholme, R.C.B., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 


Elements of 
Vital Statistics 


In Their Bearing upon Social and Public Health 
Problems. Substantially a new work is this new 
edition, entirely rewritten, of a standard au- 
thority. It covers the entire field of compilation 


and interpretation of vital statistics. $7.50 
At All Booksellers Send for Catalog 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


Three Problem : 
Children 


A first volume of case narratives from 
the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, the 
clinic conducted by the New York School 
of Social Work, under the auspices of the 
Commonwealth Fund Program for the 
Prevention of Delinquency. Professor 
Henry C. Morrison of the University of 
Chicago adds the comments of an edu- 
cator. Parents, teachers, social workers, 
judges, probation officers—all who seek a 
clearer understanding of the meaning of 
behavior disorders will find in these 
narratives a concrete picture of the way 
in which the resources of medical 
science, of the new psychology, and of 
expert social service can be focused and 
applied in the effort to understand and 
help the maladjusted child. 


$1.00 a copy; § copies $3.00; 10 
copies $5.00, postpaid in U. S., 
from The Survey, or the 


Joint CoMMITTEE ON .METHODS 
OF PREVENTING DELINQUENCY 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


to any of the poorer classes that you are intent upon reformir| 
them or uplifting. People of the lower class hold reformers |} 
contempt, even when condescending to take charity from the 
hands.” N. R. Di} 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWIS) 


SOCIAL SERVICE, 1923. Published by the National Conference 
Jewish Social Service. 438 pp. -Price $2.00 postpaid of The Surve 


Religion | 

TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER, by Harry Emerson Fosdicl 
The Association Press. 213 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Surve: 
THERE ARE three things which have made Dr. Fosdick tt 
foremost preacher in America. They are simplicity, directned 
and sincerity. These three things are found in the twelve essay) 
in this book. We talk about everything but character in oul 
day, but we won’t go far if we throw it overboard. In all o 
schemes for the world salvation we must return at last to 
Perhaps this little book will help some to see that anew. | 


= W. E. Brooks } 
THE HYMN AS LITERATURE, by Jeremiah B. Reeves. Century Ci) 
369 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 
THE WORLD’S LIVING RELIGIONS, by Robert E. Hume. Char 
Scribner’s Sons. 298 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 
WHAT IS MODERNISM? by Leighton Parks. Charles Scribner's Son 
154 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
SIX BIBLE PLAYS, by Mabel Hobbs and Helen Miles. Century C)) 
128 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE WICKET GATE, by G. A. Studdert. George H. Doran Co. 24) 
pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. | 
EVOLUTION VERSUS CREATION, by John R. Straton and Charli 


F. Potter. George H. Doran Co. 111 pp. Price $.50 postpaid 
The Survey. 


THE SOCIAL ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY, by Shirly J. Cas\ 
Phe iets of Chicago Press. 263 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
urvey. 


THE WAY _ OF JESUS, by Henry T. Hodgkin. George H. Doran Ci 
138 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. | 
THE MINISTER’S EVERYDAY LIFE, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Charleé 
Scribner's Sons. 220 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 
THE LIVING WORD, by Henry Hallam Saunderson. The Century Cd 
709 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF GOD, by O. Maude Royden. G. P. Putnam) 
Sons. 138 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. re 
THE RELIGION OF WISE MEN, by George F. Wates. George Hi 
Doran Co. 127 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Foreign and International Affairs 


THE FABRIC OF EUROPE, by Harold Stannard. Alfred A. Knop) 
Co. 260 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. ] 
MR. STANNARD tells us in the introduction that part of hi 
book ‘“‘was planned and for the most part put together on air. 
raid nights as a nerve-tonic.” Before publication it was en! 
larged and in part rewritten. The author was never quite abli 
to mix his “nerve-tonic” with his later scholarly approach t 
the subject. However, the book is delightfully written and foj 
the most part, penetratingly analytical. Mr. Stannard reduce! 
the difficulties of Europe to two problems: the western ques’ 
tion, that is the conflict as to whether Latin or Teuton s 
unify Europe under its leadership; the eastern question, or thi 
criss-cross of national paths in trying to reach the Mediter 
ranean or to keep open the way to India. A glance at a post 
war map will show the reader that the war did settle the 
latter question, at least so long as England can defend Iraq 
Palestine, Hedjaz, Egypt, the Bagdad railway. English policy 
seems to agree with Mr. Stannard that, “If any State aim al 
world-empire it must base itself on the world’s central lime 
of communication,—the Mediterranean.” ‘This point of view 
is the backbone of traditional English Liberalism of whiel 
Mr. Stannard is an excellent representative—the traditiona 
point of view that if the world must be parcelled out among 
the Powers England is as good a guardian as any and perh 
a little better. But should he therefore blame Germany foi 
presuming to find “a place in the sun” so late as the twentietl 
century after “most of the earth’s prizes had already passec 
into the safe keeping of others who had been beforehand witl 
her in the settlement of their domestic issues?” The autho: 
seems to forget that history is still in the making. One canno' 
help wishing that Mr. Stannard had destroyed his nerve-tonit 


-manuscript. If his discussion of Germany had been mellow 


throughout by a greater degree of sympathy, it would h 
made valuable reading. But unfortunately the author love 
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ie Latin and is contemptuous of the Teuton. His discussion 
‘the American temper is excellent. It is shrewdly critical, 
mpered with sympathy and respect for our national develop- 
ent and difficulties. One agrees or one does not agree as 
ie case may be, but certainly one could not ask for a better 
ponent with whom to disagree. A. B. 


MEXICO, An Interpretation, by Carlton Beals. B. 
| 280 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
HE TEXTURE of Mexican social and racial life have here 
sen depicted with an artist’s hand. ‘The varied racial strains 
‘the Indian heritage; its curious self-sufficiency, its cruelty, 
s blood rites, its social organization, its background of artistic 
\deavor are described as a basic heritage of the Modern Mexico 
} which has been added the Spanish—adventurous, swaggering, 
atholic, colorful, and tyrannous. With this as a background 
[exico has struggled for centuries to blend and to bend the 
vo races to a common end. ‘The struggles over land, the strug- 
es for freedom, the attempt to rear a democratic social com- 
unity in an atmosphere of habitual tyranny and oppression 
, the mere importation of a foreign phraseology, the rising 
ywers of the church and the battle against its all-embracing 
ideavors, the growth of an over-tempered military class 
lways ‘itching for a fight” and ready to make any excuse 
sufficient excuse, the development of distinct social classes, 
1e rise of tyranny, all of these are in the book. And with them 
1 best discussion of what Mr. Beals calls the Revindicating 
evolution—that is, the triumph of a socially minded revolution- 
ry group under Obregon and Calles, and its achievements. 
‘hese chapters are an important contribution to the immediate 
tuation and are indispensable if one would understand just 
hat i is happening in Mexico. ‘There is really so much in the 
ook—nineteen chapters and each separately an exceedingly fine 
lece of craftsmanship, that no review can prpperly do justice 
y it. It is the best current book on Mexico. This is due not 
nly to the care with which the work was done, the genuine 
mpathy with the people of Mexico, the artist’s sense of 
jlor, the broad historical perspective and economic insight— 
ut also to the fact that Mr. Beals has tramped on foot all 
ver Mexico, that he almost died of thirst in the Durango 
fountains, that he lived with the Indians, ate their food and 
arned both to love and to understand them as human beings. 
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ERMANY, FRANCE AND ENGLAND, by Maximilian Harden. 


W. Huebsch, Inc. 


Bren- 
oe 326 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
CK MAGIC, by Kenneth L. Roberts. Bobbs Merrill Co. 250 pp. 


"rice $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


/AYS TO PRACE. TWENTY “PLANS SELECTED FROM THE 
OST REPRESENTATIVE OF THOSE SUBMITTED TO THE 
AMERICAN PEACE AWARD, Introduction by Esther E. Lape and 
weface by Edward W. Bok. Charles Scribner's Sons. 465 pp. Price 

$3. 00 postpaid of The Survey. 

LOBILIZING FOR PEACE. Addresses Delivered at the Congress on 
merica and the Permanent Court of International Justice. 324 pp. 
ice $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA, by Sun Yat- 
sen. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 265 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of The 
urvey. 

HINA’S REAL REVOLUTION, by Paul Hutchinson. 

Education Movement, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

loth $ .75, paper $ .50 postpaid of. The Survey. 


Missionary 
182 pp. Price, 


ISITS AND REVISIONS, by Joseph Krimsky. Bloch Publishing 
Co. 148 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
HE nn DEBTS, by Harvey Fisk. Bankers Trust Co. 


6 

i: YEARS OF EUROPEAN CHAOS, by Maszwell H. H. Macartney. 

‘B. P. Dutton Co. 242 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

VERNMENT AND POLITICS OF BELGIUM, by Thomas H. Reed. 

Yorld Book Co. 197 pp. Price $1.60 postpaid “of The Survey. 

] le Saat al MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA, by Elsie Terry Blanc. 
cmillan Co. 324 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


] 2 EUROPEAN, STATES SYSTEM, A Study of International Rela- 
E 
1. 
ty 


B. Mowat. Oxford University Press. 96 pp. Price 
Phetipa of The Survey. 


NORWAY YEAR BOOK 1924, by S. C. Hammer. 


Sverre Morten- 
Bokhandel, Christiania, Norway. 


544 pp. 


f Education, Ethics and Sociology 


_ THE KU KLUX KLAN, by John Moffatt Mecklin, 
| & Co. 244 pp. Price $1. 75 postpaid of The Survey. 
feng FESSOR MECKLIN has compiled a readable book on 

Klan. His generalizations, based in part on personal re- 
rch, are on the whole convincing and do not differ much 
the general impressions which intelligent readers have 


Harcourt, Brace 
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PURPOSE 
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A problem before every welfare organization is how 
properly and effectively to inform its special public, 
and often the general public as well, of its service. 
Here is a distinctly new handling of the subject, bring- 
ing idealism and practicality into partnership. 


James Wright Brown, publisher of Editor and Pub- 
lisher, says of it in his foreword: ‘To be quite frank, 
it is the only exposition of those vital, controlling 
principles that I have ever read with which I find 
myself in hearty accord. .. . Painstakingly and intel- 
ligently, the authors have developed a technique which 
they place at the disposal of leaders and workers in 
all branches of activity and service, together with a 
wealth of material gathered through serious research 
and many years of personal experience in weighing and 
appraising news values.” Cloth, 1.50 
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A MERCHANT'S 


HORIZON 
By A. Lincoln Filene 


A famous merchant shows what can be accomplished 
by employers who aim at democracy and efficiency 
in business, describes the workings of the Filene 
Cooperative Association and its arbitration Board, 
and discusses profit-sharing, labor troubles, shop 
councils, pensions, welfare work, and other vital 
topics in a book of the first importance for any one 
interested in social and industrial problems. $2.50 


SOCIAL POLITICS 


N THE 


UN ITED STATES 
By Fred E. Haynes 


Tracing keenly and rapidly the social movement 
from the time of Jefferson to the present day, this 
book shows for the first time the part played by 
the social and economic factors in our politics and 
enables the reader to see current political events 
in their proper perspective. $3.50 
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SOCIAL ACTION SERIES 


THE SOCIAL MISSION OF CHARITY by Wm. J. aw 
Kerby, Ph.D. ....cecccccecce reece cese rss cteseescces $2.25 
The Purpose of Charity in Social Life 


THE CHURCH AND LABOR by John A. Ryan, D.D. 
and Joseph Husslein, S.J. 
What the Catholic Church says about the Labor Problem 


THE STATE AND THE CHURCH by John A. Ryan, 
D.D. and M. F. X. Millar, S.J. 2... eeee sce eeceeece $2.25 
What the Catholic Church says about Government 


TH BIBLE AND LABOR by Joseph Husslein, S.J. 
f (Being printed: probable price) $2.25 
Labor in the Old and New Testament 
Issued by Social Action Department 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


1312 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington, D. C 


CHILD LABOR FACTS (1924)—25 cents 
POEMS OF CHILD LABOR—35 cents 


Both just off the press, meeting the demand that the 
widespread discussion of the Child Labor Constitutional 
Amendment has aroused for new and authoritative literature 
and information on this subject. Sent post paid. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
215 Fourth Avenue New York City 


THE CITY THAT WAS 
A description of “Little Old New York” 


“The good old days’ in “little old New York’ are past, 
and we should be thankful. Romance to the contrary, this 
city was a dangerous and unpleasant place before the develop- 
ment of modern social work. Read The City That Was for 
a truthful, dramatic account of living conditions in 1865. 

) 211 pp. $1.50 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 

370 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Publishers of the American Journal of Public Health 


The Journal of 


Home Economics 


devoted to 


The Art of Right Living 
The Science of Right Living 
in the Home 
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Every homemaker, dietitian, nurse, and social worker should 
read this Journal. 


Subscription, $2.50 a year. Send for sample copy. 
Published monthly by 


American Home Economics Association 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
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been able to obtain from current knowledge. Of particul 
value, however, is the author’s historical account of the poli 
cal, religious and social backgrounds from which the resurrect 
Klan has sprung. He rightly condemns a tendency to attribt 
uniformly base motives to a moyement that has so strong 
hold on so large a section of the American people. 

Some who know the South well feel that Mr. Tannenbat 
in his recent book has exaggerated the drabness of exister 
in the small towns as an explanation of Ku Klux psycholo; 
If that be so, then Professor Mecklin’s account is even me 
exaggerated; for he dwells upon it throughout the book. © 
also wonders whether what he says about “salesmanship 
hate” and exploitation of a state of fear kindled by the w 
can be psychologically true. Few people like to hate; and f 
Americans were put into a state of fear by the experiences 
the late war. Particularly disappointing, however, is t 
absence of localized detail. To get a correct understandi 
of a movement so characteristically local in its manifestatio; 
far more accurate description of typical situations and actic 
is needed than is at present available. The criticism m 
further. be made that the most recent developments, fo: 
shadowing a rapid disintegration of the Klan as a natior 
organization, are hardly mentioned, although the reasons | 
considering the Klan lacking in permanent vitality are w 
displayed. The chief of these reasons is, of course, that 1 
movement has come too late to ensure the racial predominar 
of the Colonial stock. Thirty, even twenty years earlier, th 
might have been some chance for building up an Americ 
nationalism on the basis of race discrimination. Today ey 
a gigantic movement in that direction is doomed to failure 
the simple facts of America’s racial composition. 


B. L. 


BEDALES A PIG@NEER SCHOOL, by J. H. Badley. Methuen and 
Ltd; sane 231 pp. Price 7s.6d. (See Survey for February 15, 19 
page 531). 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ®F 
UNITED STATES, 1910-1920, prepared by Mabel Newcomer for 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission. The Macmillan Co. 188 
Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

CULTURE AND DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES, by Hor 
io Kalten. Boni & Liveright. 347 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of 

urvey. 

CHANGING CONCEPTIONS IN JEWISH EDUCATION, by Emam 
Gamoran. Macmillan Co. 186 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Sura 

EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD, by Eugene R. Smith. The Atlas 
Monthly Press. 145 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN THEORY AND APPLICATION, by Horatio 
Dresser. - Y. Crowell. 727 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Surt 

THE COMMON WEAL, by Herbert Fisher. Oxford University Pr 
296 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey, 

LAW AND FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOL, by George A. Coe. I 
versity of Chicago Press. 133 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Sur 

ETHICS AND SOME MODERN WORLD PROBLEMS, by Will 
McDougall. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 256 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid 
The Survey. 

THE BASIS OF SOCIAL THEORY, by Albert G. A. Balz. Alfred 
Knopf. 252 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM, by Nelson A. Crawford. Alfred 
Knopf. 264 pp. rice $2.75 postpaid of The Survey. ; 
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THE BELTON ESTATE, by Anthony Trollope. Oxford University Pr 
American Branch. 432 pp. Price $ .80 postpaid of The Survey. 
THE THREE DERVISHES AND OTHER PERSIAN TALES A 
LEGENDS, by Reuben Levy. Oxford University Press, Ameri 
Branch. 210 pp. Price $ .80 postpaid of The Survey. 
DEFEAT, by Geoffrey Moss. Bont & Liveright. 264 pp. Price $2 
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NARA, by John Paris. Boni & Liveright. 317 pp. Price $2 
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THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS, by William Makepeace Thacker 
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$1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH, by James H. Moffatt and J. Leeds Bart 
Jr. 98 pp. Price $ .60 postpaid of The Survey. i 
CHILDHOOD IN VERSE AND PROSE, by Susan Miles. Oxford Ll 
ery Press, American Branch. 408 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid\of ° 
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HEARING, by Robert M. Ogden. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 351 
Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
THE DYNAMIC POWER OF THE INNER MIND, by Brian Bro 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 316 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Sunt 
BARBED WIRE AND WAYFARERS, by Edwin Ford Piper. Macmi 
Co. 291 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN, by El 
Raman Shaw. Shaw Publishing Co. 70 pp. Price $ .75 postpaid 
e urvey. a 
PRACTICAL ELECTRO THERAPEUTICS AND DIATHERMY, by 
este Massay. Macmillan Co. 401 pp. Price $6.50 postpaid of ‘ 
Survey. 


DOCi7L WORK SHOPTALK 


HAVE READ this letter over a num- 

ber of times and every time I read it it 
ems better,” remarked a—well, a not un- 
phisticated member of Survey Associates 
e other day. When he went on to say 
at it was a well nigh perfect example of 
les letter, we begged permission to print 
_ Here it is: 
fy dear Mr.— 
“Tomorrow is your birthday, and the 
‘ing-in Hospital, for one, wishes to con- 
atulate you, and send its good wishes. 
“The Lying-in Hospital has made rather 
‘speciality of birthdays. Since 1799, in 
et, when the hospital was founded, our 
yetors have brought into the world more 
an 132,000 babies. A new one arrives 
ery hour and three-quarters. 
«To you, tomorrow may seem merely an- 
her milestone. To others, here with us, 
will mean the beginning of everything. 
“Of these others, there will probably be 
uurteen. Of the fourteen, the mothers of 
n will be unable to pay for their care. 
he hospital always bears the expense of 
yurse. But it is sometimes assisted by 
yntributions to the Birthday Fund—a fund 
yr first birthdays, supported by those who 
elieve in babies. 
“Perhaps you may feel that a gift to 
tis fund would be a pleasant and useful 
a of celebrating a birthday of your own. 
so, I can assure you that a gift in any 
mount would be keenly appreciated; by 
ae officers of the hospital, and by the ten 
sdy fellow citizens who will henceforth 
fare with you the natal day of March 


- “Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) LeRoy A. Rutherford 
: Financial Secretary.” 
The recipient of this letter, apparently 
€ appreciative than responsive, brought 
this follow-up a few days later: 

ar Mr. 
"Those ten little babies 


I wrote you 


and doing well. Their birthday, like 
‘ours, Was a complete success. 

But they are still waiting to hear from 
, and they leave day after tomorrow. 
‘May I tell their mothers that a friend 
babies will pay for part of their care— 
rough the Birthday Fund?” 

That, we submit, is an exhibit of which 
financial secretary could be proud. 


TELBY M. HARRISON celebrated May 
by beginning his service as vice- 
neral director of the Russell Sage 
ndation, to which office the trustees of 
foundation appointed him at their 
| meeting. For the present Mr. Har- 
on wil] continue as director of the De- 
rtment of Surveys and Exhibits, and in 
‘ge of the studies of social conditions 
he Regional Plan of New York. and 
| Environs. Mr, Harrison graduated at 
Northwestern University in 1906 and did 
uate work in economics and sociology 
Boston and Harvard Universities. His 
experience in social surveying was 
th the Pittsburgh Survey in 1908. From 
IO to 1912 he was one of the editorial 
f of The Survey. He joined the staff 
the foundation in 1912 when the De- 


it on March 17th are here—nine days. 


partment of Surveys and Exhibits was es- 
tablished and he was appointed its director 
by the trustees. 


THREE FELLOWSHIPS for graduate 
study in the psychology and education of 
the pre-school child, paying $1,000 each, 
are offered by the Merrill-Palmer School 
of Detroit for the year 1924-25. Particu- 
lars may be had from Mrs. Helen T. 
Woolley, director of the Nursery School. 
Applications are due before the end of the 
present academic year. 


AFTER THREE YEARS in Australia, 
where he helped to organize the health 
department of the Commonwealth, Dr. A. 
J. Lanza comes back to the United States 
to become executive officer of the National 
Health Council, succeeding Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, whose appointment on the staff 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany was mentioned on this page last 
month. Dr. Lanza was formerly an officer 
in the United States Public Health Service 
and did notable service in the field of in- 
dustrial health during the war. 


“THE HOODED CANDLES, the low 
room, the running laughter, the merry 
ruddy face of Alexander Johnson gave the 
scene an old-world touch of his own Eng- 
land and the Mermaid Tavern.” So Paul 
Benjamin writes of the dinner party in 
Indianapolis with which Uncle Alec’s 
friends celebrated his forty years of service 
in social work. Hastings Hart was the 
principal speaker and most everybody 
brought or sent felicitations. 


AS C. C. CARSTENS put it down at 
Philadelphia, “We don’t know yet what 
institutions can do for children that foster 
homes can’t do.” But after discovering 
many things that foster homes can do and 
institutions can’t, the next step is obviously 
to explore these other possibilities. The 
Child Welfare League of America, with- 
out slackening its indefatigable efforts to 
build better standards in _ placing-out, 
opened a new class of membership about 
a year ago to institutions which could 
qualify for a place among the elect. Half- 
a-dozen or more have come in, ‘and Mary 
Irene Atkinson has recently come from the 
staff of the Ohio State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare to shepherd these new sheep 
as director of the league’s department of 
institutional care, 


ABIGAIL F. BROWNELL, field repre- 
sentative in the Washington Division of 
the Red Cross, has gone to be director of 
the county agency department of the Penn- 
sylvania Children’s Aid Society, succeeding 
Lillian A. Quinn, who, as here noted, has 
joined the staff of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. 


SYRACUSE, where the Milbank Memorial 
Fund is carrying on a tuberculosis demon- 
stration, has called Arthur W. Towne to 
be executive secretary of the Onondaga 
County Tuberculosis and Public Health 
Association. Mr. Towne put in four years 
work in Syracuse, with the Associated 
Charities and the Syracuse Boys’ Club, be- 
\ 


fore his work with the New York State 
Probation Commission and the Brooklyn 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 


NEW YORK’S first policewoman, Mary 
E. Hamilton, has been appointed to direct 
the force of policewomen in the metropolis, 
which now numbers about too. She has 
recently put her experience and methods 
into a book, The Policewoman, Her Service 
and Ideals, which Stokes has just pub- 
lished. 


WITH Dr. Welch of Johns Hopkins in the 
chair, the friends, associates and patients 
of the late Dr. Hermann M. Biggs paid 
tribute to his memory at a meeting at the 
New York Academy of Medicine on 
April 29. 


THOSE SOUTHERN state boards know 
what good public servants women make. 
In Alabama the director of the state child 
welfare department, Mrs. L. B. Bush, has 
resigned after five years’ distinguished 
service. Her successor, Virginia B. Hand- 
ley, who has been Mrs. Bush’s assistant 
for the past two years, brings New York 
School of Sccial Work and Columbia Uni- 
versity training to the job, along with 
notable experience in child welfare work 
in France. 


THIS IS THE KIND of program a good 
many chair-bound and ear-weary listeners 


would like to see tried out in American 
local 


and regional conferences of social 
work: 
9:30 a.m. Formal opening. 
rr:o0 a.m. Tea interval. 
Continuation of discussion. 
2:00 p.m. Paper on child placing. 
Discussion. 
3:30 p.m. Tea interval. 
Discussion. 
8:15 p.m. Special meeting for secretaries 
and workers. 
Yes, it was in the British Empire—at 
Capetown, to be exact, where the sixth 


child welfare conference was held late in 
March. Isn’t tea and talk a better formula 
than speeches and satiety? 


DR. BERNARD GLUECK has resigned 
the directorship of the Bureau of Chil- 
dren’s Guidance, New York, and the chair 
of mental hygiene at the New York School 
of Social Work, to devote himself to 
private practice. 


CHATEAU d’ARGERONNE stands in the 
minds of some fortunate American social 
workers, for a pleasant blend of holiday 
and conference. Mrs. Edith Shatto King 
shoptalked about it in The Survey for Sep- 
tember 15, 1923. Mlle. de Montmort, its 
owner, has suggested that American social 
workers planning to be in Europe this sum- 
mer might care to form a group to spend 
two weeks at the chateau. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, 
Argeronne, La Haye Malherbe, Eure, 
France. 
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FORUM 


Should Social Workers Lie? 


HAT’S the brusque way The Survey put it, on the cover. 

Dr. Cabot was more polite. He headed his article 

“Veracity in Social Work.’ I am heartily with him, 
but for a reason which he does not mention. I am all on 
the side of the client. I admit that investigation is necessary. 
But it is not always nice. I have been investigated myself. 

My objection to telling my client an untruth, or a half- 
truth, or deftly telling truths that will make him believe un- 
truths, or keeping my mouth shut with the same result, has 
no connection with morality or immorality. It is that all 
such methods defeat their own ends. 

The best information about a client’s affairs which I can 
get is what I get from himself. We must know facts and 
many of them; we can never know all. So we must get the 
most important and they are how the client thinks and feels 
and hopes and fears and wishes. Compared with these any 
actual occurrence in his life is of trifling moment. So we 
must gain his confidence, and establish a thoroughly sympathetic 
relation with him. Our investigation is or ought to be the 
very opposite of detection. To the mind of a detective nothing 
matters but to ascertain whether some one did or did not 
commit some act. But a real investigator, like a real inspector, 
wants to know the habitual trend of some one’s life and 
practices. Whether he did or did not do some act at some 
time is, or may be, a pointer to the knowledge we need. It 
is not the knowledge. 

If a social worker, doing family welfare work, cannot win 
the confidence of his clients so that they will tell him all he 
needs to know about their affairs, he is out of place. I should 
advise him to get a job selling groceries or shoes, or soliciting 
orders for lightning rods or family Bibles. 

It is true that when your client tells you the truth, he at 
first, and perhaps for a long while, will tell you other things 
also. But consider the case of a person in acute distress. 
How can any one but himself realize how much it hurts? 
The only way to make outsiders feel the extent of the disaster 
is to exaggerate the facts. 

Now let us suppose that we have failed to gain the confidence 
of our client, and that he refuses consent to what we think 
necessary in the way of enquiry into his concerns; what should 
we do? ‘There’s clearly only one fair and just course to 
follow. We must decline the case. We simply are not in a 
position to conduct it so as to be of service to him. We must 
let him get along the best he can or apply elsewhere. But I 
believe such cases are rare; rarer than the old “unworthy” 
ones used to be in the classifications of our grandfathers. But 
to go on with a case under such circumstances, to pursue it 
through relatives, former employers, old neighbors, the society 
of a city of former residence etc. and let the unfortunate client 
find out all this later, is not only immoral; it is positively 
indecent. 

And what is the good of it all if it is done? Can we be of 
service to a client whom we have so outraged? Not as I see 
it. If the client accepts some supposed benefit at our hands, 
after such treatment of him, he is probably thoroughly pauper- 
ized; at any rate we have gone a long way towards making him 
a pauper, we have helped to destroy his self-respect. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON 

Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Adults and Children 


FIND myself in basic agreement with Dr. Cabot’s dis- 
tinction between what seems to be an immediate and ob- 
jective result and the permanent effect of the method of 
getting this result upon the character of the person concerned. 
It is in this field that I find my own lapses from truth to be 
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most frequent and I believe in the last analysis not excusab 
The question of veracity has to do not only with our soc 
work, but with the whole field of relation between adu 
and chitdven where most of us lie unblushingly and wi 
destructive effect upon our later standing in the minds of t 
children concerned. It seems to me in this field as wi 
clients, Dr. Cabot suggests the true objective in most cas 
which I understand to be statements that will prove to 
in harmony with the whole truth as soon as that is know 
even if for sufficient reason the whole truth cannot be at fi 
stated. Personally I do not see how we are going to bui 
up an enduring foundation of social opinion and cooperati 
activity without using the truth any more than we can r 
railway trains and fly airships without using the foundati 
of unchanging natural law. 

Especially obnoxious to me in the field of social work is 
very frequent custom in children’s courts of making threz 
to send children away to institutions or to carry out sof 
other line of punishment which acts the judge or the probati 
officer have no intention of doing, but simply threaten in ord 
to scare the child. Certain it is that in all of the relatio 
between children and adults and between adults themselv 
any discovery that they have been deliberately deceived ten 
to weaken their confidence in the deceiver. 

Henry W. THurstTon 

New York School of Social Work 


In General’ 


ONCE undertook to discuss with a class the basis f 

truthfulness and the circumstances if any under which o 

is not obligated to disclose all the facts that may be. 
one’s possession. Later returns from the class in a qu 
indicated that the net impression received by the class fro 
the discussion was that one should lie whenever possible. Sir 
then I have refrained from discussion of cases except as 
specific problem has arisen. 

In general of course we cannot at the same time enjoy 
person’s confidence and not treat him in such a way as 
maintain it. The difficult question I should say would be 
to how far one wisely enters into obligations to one individu 
which may interfere with obligations to other individuals a 
to the public. 

James H. Turd 

Dean of Faculties, University of Chicago 


Black and White 


HE Survey has asked me to repeat for it my discu 
of Dr. Cabot’s paper when given to the Buffalo 
Workers’ Club. Let me register myself first as 90 
cent in cordial agreement with Dr. Cabot’s views on veracit 
even when radical; and next as about 10 per cent in oppositio 
I agree entirely with his principles of medical veracity | 
far as I know them, and in the main with his views on soc 
veracity, as I have said, although contrary to current procedu 
On points of practice, however, I speak with diffidence 1 
my personal experience has been in community work mo 
than in case work. 
I agree with him as to veracity in cases of mental troubl 
and as to not visiting the relatives of an unmarried 1 
without her knowledge, and her consent also if their w 
abouts were known only through her. I am disposed to ag 


z 


+ 


I should like to see experiments in having clients present 
district committee conferences; and I think I agree with h 
in no registration without the client’s consent if there 
reason to believe that the client would object seriously, 
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vould usually refuse aid unless that consent was given. As 
recommendations, I agree that they should invariably be 
h veracious and candid, though I do not agree with his 
tement in Buffalo that we should write nothing in a recom- 
ndation that we would be unwilling to have seen by the 
son in question. I think also that he goes too far in say- 
that annual reports should not put their best foot forward 
displaying successful cases only. Everyone knows that there 
ist be failures also. 
it was Dr. Cabot’s climax that I seriously objected to. I 
lowed my leader to the top, but instead of going over the 
) with him, disloyally led a revolt. “Master, go on, and I 
1 follow thee, to the last gasp in truth,” said old Adam 
young Orlando. I gasped at the last gasp. 
In closing he went so very far as to say that if an un- 
tried mother was living respectably, and chose to protect 
name by calling herself “Mrs.,” and he could not 
suade her to do otherwise, he should feel it his duty to 
ak of her and to her as “Miss,” and so betray her secret, 
her than be guilty of unveracity. I opened the discussion 
saying that in such a case I would say “Mrs.” until I was 
ck in the face rather than give her away. 7 
[am against black lies always, but for white lies some- 
ies. I would not let a worthy, boresome friend know that 
bored me; and if a poor woman with only one bonnet 
ed if I liked it I would “use the truth with scrupulous 
igality.” 
Dr. Cabot’s paper, however, is a most stimulating and need- 
“tonic, and will do us all good. I hope he will continue 
tell the truth and shame the devil, even if I have to 
y devil. FReDERIC ALMY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


DR. CABOT REPLIES 


B8E points which interest me most in these letters are: 
1. Professor Tufts’ terse and illuminating statement 
the principle that “we cannot at the same time enjoy a 
son’s confidence and not treat him so as to maintain it.” 
| that I want to say about veracity in social work follows 
m this single proposition. You cannot eat your cake and 
ye it too, deserve confidence and betray it. 
2 Mr. Almy’s assertion that my views on social veracity 
fe contrary to current social procedure.” I should not 
ye ventured to say so. 
3. Mr. Almy’s distinction between “white lies” and “black 
.’ JI wonder if he can defend a definition of a “white 
* so as to escape the logic of Professor Tufts’ sentence just 
sted. I should say that any statement that violates the 
fidence which we have given people reason to have in us 
s a “black lie” and that no other statement was a lie at 
_ A lie breaks a promise spoken or implicit. All friendly or 
stful relationships rest on such understandings. Sometimes 
/ understanding is unmistakably clear, as when a witness is 
orn in court. Sometimes it is vague. I take it that if on 
- witness stand Mr. Almy were asked about an unmarried 
ther who called herself “Mrs.” he would give the facts 
he knew them because he has definitely and publicly agreed 


0 so. Take a case where the understanding is somewhat 
s clear: suppose his brother asked, ‘““Has he been married 
not? Some doubts of it have reached me.” Mr. Almy, 


elieve, would tell the truth. Suppose a social agency, aware 
it he was in a position to know the facts, asked him the 
ne question. He would tell the truth, I believe. Suppose 
stant, but responsible, relative of the girl asked. Again I 
nk he ‘would answer truthfully. 
all these cases the tacit but definite understanding be- 
een Mr. Almy and his interlocutor is supposed to be one 
confidence i in him and his veracity. To answer untruthfully 
d be betraying that confidence. In none of these cases 
uld Mr. Almy hesitate to “give her away.” 
He doesn’t believe in forcing the knowledge of her unmarried 
te on persons who are not expecting from him any such 
ation or counting on him for it. No more do I. 
‘here might remain persons regarding whom there is no 
ir certainty in his mind whether he has given them any 
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Bishop Brown’s Bad Book 


Bishop William Montgomery Brown has 
been officially summoned to appear before a 
Court of the Protestant Episcopal Church at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on May 27, 1924, to be tried 
for the twenty-three outrageous heresies em- 
bodied in his book entitled 


Communism and Christianism 


_ In reply to his summons Bishop Brown says 
in part: ““My heresy does not consist in reject- 


ing the theology of the Christian interpretation 
of redemptive religion, but in emptying it of its 
traditional supernaturalism and filling it with 


scientific naturalism. In this way I still hold 
to the Gods of the Old and New Testaments, 
but I empty them of their Mosaism and Paulin- 
ism and refill them with Darwinism and 
Marxism.” 

A copy of “Communism and Christianism,”’ 
224 pages, now in its 125th thousand, together 
with a copy of “Heresy,” a magazine about the 
trial, revealing the bankruptcy of Orthodoxy, 
will be mailed for 25 cents. 


BRADFORD-BROWN 
Publishers 


EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


INC. 
Galion, Ohio 


J. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD 


by Iconoclast 


N. Y. World— ‘The kind of study essential to an Amer- 
ican comprehension of England’s first Labor Premier.” 

S. K. Ratcliffe—“‘One of the startling personal romances 
of the day.” 

N. Y. Times—Distinction radiates from almost every 
paragraph.” 

Kansas City Journal—“Marvelously sympathetic and in- 
telligent interpretation.” 

International Book Review—‘‘As he emerges from the 
pages of his biographer and critic, MacDonald is one of 
the most sturdy and winning characters in the public life 
of the twentieth century.” 


Everywhere, $2.50 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., New York 


A Standard German Work by William Stern 
Revised and Translated into English for the First Time 


PSYCHOLOGY 
OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


A study of the child’s psychic life from birth to the sixth 

year that will be of vital interest to students, teachers, 

physicians, and parents. Mr. Stern gupplements his 

theories with a profusion of actual experiences out of 
extensive observations. 


At All Booksellers $3.00 


NEW YORK 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
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50 Siaeds 
MENTAL “HYGIENE 


Reviewed in 


Special 
BOOK REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
(Quarterly) 


also 
A Selected List of Books on Mental Hygiene 
and Allied Subjects 
by 
FRANKWoOoD E. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Book Review Supplement 
With current number of 
MENTAL HYGIENE 
With subscription to 
MENTAL HYGIENE, 1 year, 3.00 


The National Committee for Mental 
Hygtene 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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What Shall We 
Do With Them ? 


‘THE OVERGROWN ADOLESCENT DELINQUENT 


THE Boy StruccLtinc WiTtH A Menta Con- 
FLICT 


THE SMALL Boy RUNAWAY 


MENT 

THE Sex DELINQUENT GIRL 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL INFERIOR 

THE INSTITUTIONAL FAILURE 

THE IMMIGRANT PARENT AND “YOUNG ES 


as 


ICA 


These are a few of the problems discussed in the 
series of twenty case studies issued by the Judge 
Baker Foundation. 


Price $2.50 Judge Baker 


Sold only in complete Foundation 
sets. On orders of ten 


or more sets, price $2.00. 40 Court Street 
Express and foreign post- 
age extra. - Boston, Mass. 


THe Girt WuHo NeEeps VocaTIONAL ADJUST- ’ 


implicit promise to communicate his knowledge about t 
unmarried state of such a girl. Then Mr. Almy thinks | 
might well remain silent. So do I. Is there any substanti 
difference between us? 

RicHARD C, CABoT 


Harvard University 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Health a Sex Specialty? 


To THE Epitor: Is there any genuine cause for lasti 
satisfaction in the recent decisions on labor laws for women 
a Supreme Court so vigilant as ours to protect property | 
ways, first and last? 

To some of us, whose main solicitude is for a triumph 
progress of labor, these decisions do but seem to declare 1 
error of legislating on lines of sex alone. 

‘To see women with one hand deprived of a basic wage 
which is certainly the very basic pre-requisite for health a 
with the other hand shut out from fields of paid work wh 
are, as well as one can see, no worse than many others left of 
to them (but often better) on the plea of health, seems 
malicious joke. When this exclusion process shall have g¢ 
very far, will not women find themselves securely legisla: 
into an inferior industrial caste? 

How vastly more rational, more common-sense, and mé 
durably fundamental it would be to protect all youth he 
zontally instead of just certain groups of women laterally! 
the latter process grows will it not be the fact that the o 
protected people will be the men of organized labor who : 
so nicely relieved of women’s competition? 

By the way: did any one ever examine the facts of w 
women’s health and strength may come to when they are ¥ 
fed and well housed? And I suppose you know of the stuc 
made by New York physicians of the effect upon sterility 
the male parent’s overstrain and unhygienic conditions of | 
(including, perhaps, a non-minimum wage, not enough to ¢ 
and too much work)? Oh for a good Labor Party to a1 
which would declare that health was not a sex specialty < 
that there should be no castes in labor but that all work 
should unite to recreate the conditions of Labor. 

Lavinia L. Doct 

Fayetteville, Pa. 


Work--Study--Play. 


To tHe Epiror: ‘Through the kindly offices of some — 
miring friend whose enthusiastic loyalty was greater than 
knowledge of the writer’s limitations, my “character was pass 
in a recent paragraph in The Survey, even though to the de 
ment of the so-called ‘average mayor,” or “state officeholde 

But I do not at all get the point in a later number ab 
the close “resemblance between these work-study-play stude 
and those found in regular schools (March 15, p. 695). D 
this sarcastic reference grow out of long study and intim 
observation of what is being done in the Gary Schools, or i 
just a snap-judgment impression taken at random from s¢ 
untoward incident or hostile criticism by some political or 1 
gious opponent? 

In spite of the opposition of the Steel Corporation in 
early days, and that opposition was definite and harmful, 
though. they are now proud of their schools; in spite of 
deliberate, malicious, and long-continued opposition of 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation and the other federations 
that kind, as to the “Platoon” system as they call it; in g 
of the oft-offered criticism that it is a scheme on the part 
the Steel Corporation to turn out boys and girls fit chiefly 
use in its mills, which is, of course, the wildest kind of le 


- haired propaganda, the furthest from the truth; in spite of 


screaming and fanatical criticism by “The Menace” seve 
years ago, which was, of all things, the most amusing to th 
of us who happen to know intimate details concerning 
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iool plan here; in spite of the opposition of some who came 
ng deliberately getting inside, to be able to bore from with- 
in spite of a dozen other things that might be enumerated, 
it certainly under ordinary circumstances would have been 
ugh to wreck any kind of a school system, let alone wear 
t the patience of those who were trying to work out the 
jblem, the Work-Study-Play System in Gary has come to be 
remarkable success. 

[ use that word advisedly. From the standpoint of the 
lity of the child to fit into the life of the community after 
is out of school; from the standpoint of the ability of the 
ld to measure up to the work done by other students in the 
ular schools, colleges, and universities, after he leaves these 
jools; from the standpoint of what is more important, espe- 
lly in view of the ability of the average student who comes 
t of these schools, to meet the issues of life, to measure up 
challenges whether patriotic, civic, or otherwise; and even 
re from the standpoint of the balance, poise, resourcefulness, 
lity to handle himself or herself under difficulties, in fact 
m almost any possible angle that you can name, it strikes 
-after now sixteen years of intimate study and observation 
the workings of the program, that it does do the most re- 
tkable piece of citizenship building now done anywhere on 
large a scale, due regard being had for costs. 

pevine had a brother, two sisters (two of whom entered 
lege from these schools) and now a daughter in them, and 
dwing, as the head for years of our Associated Charities, 
1 County Chairman of the Red Cross, of the social issues 
olved as well, I feel that I ought to know. 

The race problem with nearly two thousand colored children, 
7 polyglot psychology with over forty languages directly re- 
sented, the terrific pressure of rapidity of growth, and the 
npetition of Chicago salaries, all have contributed to the 


Nevertheless, more children stay into high school; they get 
te training in art; e. g., the best annual exhibition of con- 
Iporaneous artists, with two exceptions, in the whole state 
Indiana, is held here; more shoe repairing is taught; a great 
mber of students study music, e. g., over five hundred stu- 
its are members of bands or orchestras; more adults go to 
ht schools; and continuation schools; more people use the 
Idings all the week; more physical training and sound health 
tk is done; the taxpayer gets much more for his school dol- 
, and the teacher (bless her!) does more for hers by far in 
ty than in any other school system in proportion, that I 
ve seen, and I have studied them more or less from Minnea- 
is to New Orleans, and from St. Louis to New York City. 
d “the half has not been told.” 


C. O. Hoimes 


President State Conference Correction and Charities, 
if Indiana, president Indiana Tuberculosis Association, 
State Senator, president South Side Trust and 
savings Bank 


‘The “innuendo” referred to by Mr. Holmes was one of 
se attempts to be facetious, which seems to have failed. If 
reader will make a conscious effort to find the facetiousness 
the remark, his effort will be (faintly) rewarded—THE 


ITOR. ) 
The New School 


To tHe Eprror: Dr. Hart’s article on The Curriculum of 
New School in The Survey of March 15, has seemed to 
ny of us the best word that has been written on the subject! 
= hope he will continue to discuss the problem, thus helping 
reveal and also to solve it. 8 
Grace M. LicHtTEN 
New York 


Schools and the World We Live In 


fo tHE Eprror: I do not know who your “J. K. H.” may 
but I would like to personally compliment the writer of 
¢ New School and the Community. It is an excellent por- 
yal of the means used by certain schools of the “new” type 
unfit children for the world they must live in, even if they 
fit them for some kind of ideal world, which, when you 
ne down to it, may not be so very ideal after all! 


, 


: 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 


PIPE SURK VY EY 


The Servants of Relief for 
Incurable Cancer 


have got on well with their petitions for a large Fund to 
build a fireproof Rosary Hill Home at Hawthorne, West- 
chester County, N. Y., for destitute cancer cases, of all 
creeds and nationalities. $111,000.00 has been received 
in the last three years, and $59,000.00 has been expended 
in excavating, some building and furnishing of a first 
portion of the Home to hold 25 of the men and women 
already harbored in the old wooden Home; and $200,- 
ooo.00 is needed to build the main fireproof Home for 
roo persons. When it can be done depends upon the 
quick or slow response in donations of those who com- 
passionate deplorable needs. Our first two large wards, 
with small rooms and kitchen, laundry and large well, 
are praised as a most cheerful and convenient beginning, 
on the fine hill adjacent to our present wooden house, 
occupied by our patients (numbering 45 or more at a 
time) for the last 23 years. All is warmly endorsed 
by doctors for the many windows and large spaces. 
For the peace and pleasure of these destitute invalids 
the piping for funds must go on, for no money is re- 
ceived from our poor; so do not, we implore, withhold 
the precious $1.00, nor the occasional meteor, a big 
sum, from a charity that cancer makes necessary today. 


MOTHER M. ALPHONSA LATHROP, O.S.D., 
Treasurer. 


The Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer 
Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


"MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its second edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S— it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 


SEEMAN BROS. 
New York 


Electric Clock Systems 


LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The National Conference 


of Social Work 


Toronto, June 25— July 2, 1924 


Evening General Sessions Program 


(FIFTEEN SUBJECTS OF INTEREST TO ALL 


IO. 


Il. 


12. 


i, 


14. 


Ls. 


SociAL WORKERS) 


. Presidential Address: “Public Protec- 
tion of Children’”—Miss Grace Abbott 


“The Urge Forward’—Right Honor- 
able Sir George E. Foster 


“The Federation Movement Among 
Social Agencies in America’—C. M. 
Bookman 

“The Correlation of Public and Private 
Social Service” 

“Social Aspects of Farmers’ Coopera- 
tion’ —Aaron Sapiro 


. “The Farm Home’’—Rev. Edwin V. 


O’Hara 


“The Relation between Urban and 
Rural Social W ork’’—E. C. Lindeman 


Conference Sermon: “The Coming 
Kingdom’—Rev. W. A. Cameron 
“International Cooperation for Social 
Welfare’—Miss Jane Addams, Dr. 
René Sand 

“Negro Migration and Its Effect on 
Family and Community Life in the 
North’—Dr. George E. Haynes 
“Negro Migration and Its Effects on 
Family and Community Life in the 
South” 


“Immigration Legislation and Its Ad- 
ministration as It Bears upon the Prob- 
lem of Assimilation in the 
States’—W. W. Husband 
“Immigration Legislation and Its Ad- 
ministration as It Bears upon the Prob- 
lem of Assimilation in Canada’—W. J. 
Egan 

“Prohibition: The Problem of Enforce- 
ment from the Federal Standpoint’— 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
“Prohibition: The Problem of Enforce- 
ment from the State Standpoint’’ 


For all information write to 


Wm. HAMMOND PARKER, Gen’l. Sec’y. 
National Conference of Social Work 


25 


E. Ninth Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


United 
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Perhaps for the failings of the “New Schools” we sho 
blame a very false and dangerous part of modern pseu 
psychology, which declares that all “repression” is harmf 
Happiness and success depend so completely on the repress 
of anti-social impulses that one marvels it is not obvious t 
this theory can be developed only by solitary folk living 
caves. 

Anyway, give my regards to “J. K. H.” 

Cuas. K. Tayio 

The Outlook, New York 


Mental Clinics in South Carolina 


To tHE Epiror: In your issue of April 15 on p. 109 th 
appears the announcement that the first mental hygiene cl 
in the Carolinas was opened in Asheville, N. C., in Mla 
under the direction of Dr. Louis Bisch, formerly lecturer 
Columbia, and psychologist of the New York City police 
partment. Sr 

In order that the record may be kept straight I am send 
you one of our annual reports for 1923 and would respecth 
call your attention to the following paragraph: 


Under the auspices of the City Board of Health and the A: 
ciated Charities of Columbia a mental clinic was established 
January 24. This clinic is held on every Thursday afternoon 
some member of the staff at which time examinations are mad 
nervous and mental troubles, advice given and proper treatn 
instituted. It has been of great value to the people of the city 
county and the hospital is greatly indebted to Miss Margaret I. 
of the Associated Charities for her interest and the service 
has rendered in its conduct. 


On January 31 of this year the second clinic was opened 
Greenville, S. C., and on March 14 another one at Spart 
burg. I might also add that the hospital conducted a met 
clinic in 1922 at the hospital. | 

C. F. WitiiaMs; M.L 


Superintendent, South Carolina State Hospital, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Dental Clinics in Schools 


(Continued from page 212) 

Preventive dentistry should be available to all children 
school and pre-school age, in opinion of this report, on the s: 
terms as public education. Its cost is less than 5 per cent 
the usual per capita cost of school education, and it i 
measure which will make more efficient the other 95 per « 
of the expenditure. Experience indicates the economy of 
school clinic for prophylactic work for children—since the 
of the schools avoids problems of plant and equipment, of tr: 
portation, and of the making and keeping of appointments, fo 
to be a serious consideration in children’s clinics under ot 
auspices. It also makes possible a coordination of the de 
program with the general question of health education wl 
makes for its most effective use. While prophylactic de 
work for children should be localized in the schools or é 
where, it is essential that the dental work itself be ur 
centralized professional supervision. Curative work, on 
other hand, can be performed most economically in central 
institutions, which will serve large units of the populat 
with 250,000 as a probable maximum, though under conge: 
city conditions, it might be greater. 

The study of dental clinics just completed in New York ¢ 
shows that most non-municipal dental clinics charge st: 
fees, which usually are lower than cost, and which are 
mitted when the patient is unable to pay. For dental | 
other than prophylaxis a charge for materials, etc., is { 
erally made in the clinics, which also must be remitted at n 
The dental profession, as its own members have indix 
through the resolutions of the New York Oral Hygiene C 
mittee, have everything to gain by a general overhauling 
rearranging of existing facilities to obtain their maxin 
utilization, since at present, the committee recognizes de 
facilities are strikingly inadequate in proportion to the r 
of them for the maintenance of health, comfort and wor! 
efficiency. M. I 
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Among the courses available to students 
attending the Summer Institute, July 7th 
to August 16th, are the following: 


Trade Unions and the Government 

Community Problems and 
Organization 

Rural Problems 

Methods of Social Research 

The Immigrant 


Methods of Social Case Work 
Child Welfare 
Human Behavior and Its'Disorders 
Crime and Punishment 

é Descriptive Penology 

Labor Problems 


A copy of the Summer Institute An- 
nouncement, which contains de- 
scriptions of the courses 
offered, will be sent 

upon request. 


- 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


~ The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered: History and Development of Social Work, 
Family Case Work, Child Welfare, Health and Preventable 
Disease, Social Medicine, Community Problems and Organi- 
zation, Social Law, Immigrant Peoples, Home Economics, 
Social Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, Social Statis- 
tics, Administration, Publicity and Finance of a Social 
Organization. 


s work training under professional executives. 

sychiatric and General Medical Social Service training 
fiven in conjunction with the Social Service Department 
f the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


E, llege graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing 
€ two years’ course. 


_ For circulars address Miss Theo Jacobs, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


4 
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Modern Social Work 


. 0: 


Requires the Psychiatric Approach 
_ SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


July 7, 1924—-September 1, 1925 
From September to June, under the supervision of the School, 
ach student gives her full time to field work in one of the 
ollowing agencies: 
_ Boston Psychopathic, Boston, Foxborough and Manhattan State 
Hospitals; Massachusetts General, Sloane, Allegheny General 
and St. Louis Children’s ep aaa: Child Guidance Clinics in 


Boston, Red Bank, N. J., and Minneapolis; Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago. 


COLLEGE HALL 14, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


An integral part of the University with full use of its ex- 
tensive facilities in graduate school, medical school, college 
of ‘liberal arts, child welfare research station, and other 
departments. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 9—July 18 


For illustrated bulletin and further information address 


MISS HELEN F. BOYD, Director 
& School of Public Health Nursing 


Towa City lowa 


| New York Post-Graduate Medical 


School and Hospital 


Department of Medical Social Service 


Theory: Organization and Administration, Biological 
Social Science, Preventive Medicine, Psychology, 
Mental Hygiene, Dental Hygiene. 

Practice: Practical Work in Organization and Ad- 
ministration, Assigned Work in Specialized Clinics, 
Field Work. \ 

Theory and Practice Courses parallel each other, there- 
by giving a thorough working knowledge of specialized 
clinics and their interrelationships’ in hospitals, in- 
dustrial and civic organizations. 

Courses begin June 1 and October 1. 

Lectures in single courses may be taken. 


For information address 
THE DEAN, 309 East 20TH STREET 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


Courses in: 
Children’s Work 
Family Welfare 
Medical Social Service 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 


Affiliated School: Training School for Public 
Service for those who are planning to enter city, 
State, or national departments. 


Address 


THE DIREcTOR, 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, 
Massachusetts 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


800 So. Halsted St. (Hull-House), Neva L. Boyd, Director. 
Professional training for men and women. One year and two year 


courses, Recreation, Physical Training, Play Writing and Produc- 


tion, Stage and Costume Design. Extension Department: The 
services of a trained recreation specialist are available for insti- 
tutes in towns, cities. Summer Camp School July 28—August 30. 


Catalog. 
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Joseph K. Hart 


Our Group and Our Culture 


E live in, and by means of, and for our groups. 
This fact explains many things, as we have seen 
in these studies. More than any other fact, it 
explains the character and quality of our 
culture. 

All cultures were originally group cultures; they are, prob- 
ably, little more than group cultures, to this day. Primitive 
group life was early filled up with patterns. The individual 
could not be trusted: he had to have patterns of action, pat- 
terns of feeling and emotion, patterns of such intellection as 
was permissible. These patterns eventually covered all phases 
of the group life: its industry, its civic organization, its rela- 
tionships to strange and alien groups, its morality, its sex re- 
lationships, its religious observances, its handling of the young. 
All its past was molded and remolded to conformity with these 
patterns; all its future was envisaged as but “‘copying fair the 
past.” It protected this culture from all contaminations from 
without; it transmitted it as nearly unchanged as was possible 
to the young as their assurance of a worthy future. 

All primitive groups were compelled, now and again, to come 
to terms with neighboring groups. Sometimes, these terms 
were “war to the death’; sometimes, peace by agreement. 
When two neighboring cultures are not too diverse, toleration 
is possible. If the cultures are similar in important respects, 
a legend of kinship, dating from some mythical ancestor, may 
grow up, changing toleration into brotherhood. This is parti- 
cularly possible if the outer marks of group life are similar: 
if the groups have a like color; similar languages; or man- 
ners, customs and ceremonials with some common elements. 

However the result may have been achieved, humanity, at 
the dawn of “history,’’ was largely divided into certain great 
culture groups, which were distinguished from each other 
partly by color, partly by language, partly by customs and in- 
stitutions. Some of these distinctions had become identified 
with nature. The famous “Curse and Blessing of Noah” 
(See Genesis, 9:25) illustrates the bitter form of these early 
distinctions. 


HE net result of the centuries of cultural warfare, since 

the beginnings, has been the production of fixed beliefs, 
in practically all peoples, of the cultural:superiority of “our 
group.” To the Jews, all other races were “gentiles,” that 
is, groups without ancestry. To the Greek, all other races 
were “barbarians.” To the Christians, all non-Christians were 
“pagans,” that is, crude peasants from the wild country. To 
the city Christian, all others were “heathen,” that is, dwellers 
on the heath. To the Chinese, China was the “Middle King- 
dom,” around which all other lands lay on as on a fringe. 
To the “good American,” America is being ruined by “dagoes,” 
“polacks,” “greasers” and their innumerable like. For a cen- 
tury, at least, the self-sacrificing “white man” has been car- 
rying the “burden” of the world. 

In this “war of cultures” three paths are open. “Our 
group” can go in for a war of extermination against all other 
groups. “We” can consider our culture the ultimate of cul- 
ture: a Kultur; and we can wage a holy war against all else. 
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This program, often tried, has not been conspicuously suce 
ful—in the long view. 

As a second plan, “we” can try to destroy all other culty 
and impose our culture upon other groups. That is, we 
“ize” these other groups.. (In America “we” call it Am 
ican-ize). We can attempt to strip them of everything | 
tinctive of their racial, national, cultural past, and dress th 
in cultural clothes of our own manufacture. We are not g 
tailors: we scarcely understand “clothes” at all; but we 
that a badly-dressed American makes a better neighbor tl 
a well-dressed alien. This program is not wholly Americ 
it may be found almost everywhere; but nowhere more 
votedly than by certain types of Americans. The results 
not always desirable, however. “Izing” grows more ruthl 
as it proceeds: wide, the Ku Klux Klan. 


HERE is a third pathway; or, at least, a third pathy 

might be found—if we were not so fully committed to 
group attitudes and cultures. This third pathway is not! 
consistent with political nationality; but it will be promoted 
the growth of international accord. This third way may 
called Cultural Pluralism. If we were, as we fondly i 
gine, logical creatures, we should be able to envisage a we 
in which many sorts of culture groups could live side by s 
with mutual respect and advantage, learning from one anot 
and teaching one another in the ways of understanding, jus 
and peace. Diversity of culture makes a much more int 
esting world than does monotony of culture. Some day 
shall begin to appreciate this fact. The Swiss and the Bri 
(of many shades and cultures) find it not impossible for 
dividuals of most diverse characteristics to live together in 
same land, under the same flag, even in the same city, ¥ 
mutual respect and advantage, learning from one another ; 
teaching one another in the ways of understanding, justice » 
peace. Z 


UT we humans are not logical. We are still paying 

terest upon the investment of the primitive group in 
safety: our inheritance of that primitive psychology expre: 
itself in militaristic forays abroad, in cultural intolerance 
home. In these respects, we are not “modern”: we are 
primitive as the Bushman. We excel the Bushman in 
respect, only: we have armed our belligerency and intoleg 
with weapons unknown to him. 

The present renaissance of this cultural intolerance is — 
a mark of democratic progress. We find here the gravest de: 
of our so-called intelligence. We seem not able to accept 
joys and enrichments that inhere in diversity of cultures. 
know only fear of the different and irritation in the prese 
of the variant. Everything not our own seems so unrea' 
as to be either foolish or, what is more likely, sinister.” 
the too-familiar breeds contempt, the too-unfamiliar ar 
alarm. 

But mind is plastic. A hint may be all that is needed 
change the direction of our attitudes, and to bring us to 
in that “far-off, divine event,” when Humanity, diversely — 
shall have become “our group.” . 


Our Social Institutions 
_ A Course for High Schools 


XVI. Problems of the Future 


[he world is not finished. The work is not all done. 
mocracy is still largely of the future. Human nature is 
l far from being completely explored. Human society is 
: imperfect. The motives of men are still but dimly un- 
stood. The future is a challenge to every inquiring mind 
| to every adventuresome spirit. 

[here is plenty of room for pioneers. Not so much, any 
re, on the old frontiers of geography, battling with the 
derness of nature for freedom, but on the new frontiers of 
lal organization and reconstruction. Here there is real work 
be done. Here are some “old settlers,” belonging to out- 
wn ages, who still claim the right to do as they please with 
eir own property.” Here, on the other hand, are eager 
spectors, who would set fire to this tangle of old days, burn 
€verything and “build the future of the ruins.” Here are 
ny unsettled boundaries of thought and feeling: here are 
at problems! What are some of them? 


Provincialism and International-Mindedness 
* Is America part of the world? Should it be? Can we be- 
1e world-citizens without ceasing to be Americans? 


Government 


* Is government something outside the people? Above the 
ple? Should people control their own government? Can this 
tr be done? How? 


Communication and World Information 


* Is knowledge of world happenings of any importance? 
10 B should know these things? Are people getting the facts? 


_ Education, Recreation and Beauty 

* Who should be educated? Who is being educated? What 
his education? Does it include capacity to use leisure wisely? 
2s it develop love of beauty? Does education ever apply itself 
Practical things, like making a decent and a beautiful world? 
_ Conservation of Our Resources _ 

* Americans sometimes almost boast of their wastefulness. 
: our resources unlimited? Is it foolish to be thoughtful? 
ve we the right to waste our natural wealth indefinitely? 


_ The More Just Distribution of Wealth 


. Does everyone “get what is coming to him,’ today? Are 

sent economic and legal conditions any advance over those of 

‘ope? Over those of Europe in 1824? In 1524? Is a more 
ble system of wealth distribution possible? Where would 
a system be likely to take us? 


J Community Organization 

© How have American communities come into existence? Has 

r community ever been studied by any thoughtful group or 
idual? Has your community any special advantages? Any 
al disadvantages? Any special defects? Have you any sort 
lan for the further development of your community? 


The Development of Democracy 

* Does America still believe in democracy? Does your com- 
? What is democracy? Have we found out the final 

wer to that question? What is lacking in our democracy? 
e we the knowledge? Have we the ideals? Have we the 
pend the courage? 
erences: 

lames H. Tufts, Our Democracy. Henry Holt and Co. 


Questions on 
Current Issues 


Statesmanship and Psychology 


The first lesson in (theoretical) civics we learned in the 
little red school house was that “the people” are always likely 
to turn into a “mob,” and smash something; that the “found- 
ing fathers” had wisely foreseen this, and had set up a series 
of governmental instruments by which “the mob” could always 
be forestalled; that the Senate was (next after the Supreme 
Court) the most dependable of instruments for this purpose; 
and that, whatever storms of passion might rage in “the peo- 
ple,” the Senate would be forever, dignifiedly, on the job. 

The first lesson in the “psychology of intelligence” taught us 
by the protagonists of the “Nordic Complex” was that chil- 
dren and aliens are ruled by passions, but that Nordics live 
and move and have their being in intelligence. 

Well, the best example of “the mob” we have had in America 
since 1918 was given in the Senate a few weeks ago, when 
the diplomacy of twenty years was blown away in a rage; 
and, on that same occasion, “Nordic intelligence” sank to the 
level of whatever passion is anywhere in the world. It was 
not an admirable exhibition, But it would be worth all it 
cost if it served to destroy the myths stated above; the myths, 


namely, that “senators” are free from the instincts of “the 
people,” that is, “the mob”; and that “Nordics” are more in- 
telligent than children and aliens. Must “statesmanship” rest 


forever on myths? Can’t psychology find some dependable 
facts with which to gamble? 
Statesmanship 


| * What is a statesman? When a provincial citizen is elected 
to Congress, what happens to his mentality? Was he elected be- 
cause of his intelligence? After he is elected, does he live an 
intelligent life? Does the atmosphere of Washington tend to 
make him more intelligent? Does his mind grow, or does it 
just expand? And if it expands, what fills in the vacant spaces? 
Could a statesman be recognized by any significant characteristics 
in a general crowd? How does a statesman really differ from 
other people? 


Psychology 
¢ What is psychology? 
chology are there in the world? 
liable? What does psychology deal with: facts, or hopes? When 
a psychologist starts to study or to write, should he have his 
mind made up in advance as to where he is going to come out? 
Should psychology teach us new things; or should it enable us 
to prove what we already know? Does the psychologist really 
know anything; or does he just hope for some “far-off divine 
event” and use his psychology to help bring that event into 
reality? Does the fact that psychology teaches us how large a 
part wishes play in our mental life keep the psychologist from 
relying upon wishes? Does the psychologist have more or fewer 
wishes than other people? What are the characteristics of a 

psychologist? How does he differ from other people? 

Should statesmen take lessons from psychologists? Would some 
knowledge of psychology make them better or worse statesmen? 
What basis have we in psychology for the doctrine of “Nordic 
supremacy”? What basis in history? Was Moses a Nordic? 
Was Confucius? Was Pericles? Socrates? Julius Caesar? How 
can you account for the survival of the world prior to the coming 
of the Nordics? 

References: 
Pages 207, 210. 


How many different kinds of psy- 
How many of these are re- 


The books mentioned on this page may be obtained through The Survey 
Book Department. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $3.00 includes ‘The 
Country Life Bulletin.” 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Wconomics: 
office of editor, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C.; of business 
manager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D F 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave. New York. To disse- 
minate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and 
Ree eee. Publication free on request. Annual membership 
ues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote q better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, 
director. 130 HE. 22d Street, 
dren’s agencies and institutions to secure improved standards 
and methods in their various fields of work. It also cooperates 
with other children’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fraternal 
orders and other civic groups to work out worth-while results in 
phases of child welfare in which they are interested. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A 
national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th Street, New York. 
Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs, Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Organized in 1908; 20 constituent ‘Protestant national 
women’s mission boards. Florence E. Quinlan, exec. sec’y. Com- 
mittee on Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer Service for 
College Students, Laura H. Parker, exec. supervisor. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 380 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys; 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research, sec’y; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes ‘‘Southern Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems. J. HE. Gregg, principal. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains 
a staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the 
priaked 4 of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and 
abroad. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 50 
East 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption of sound 
methods in this field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher werk, and training for these and similar 
services; to conduct related studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for 
the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CIVIC SECRETARIES—Walter 
T. Arndt, president, New York; Robert E. Tracy, secretary, 313 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia. Purpose—To provide contact 
and interchange of ideas and information among professional 
secretaries of civic organizations. Annual meeting held with 
National Municipal League. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss Mabe] 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and traveling 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local Y. W. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign born. 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American secretaries 


at work in 49 centers in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. - 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy 
sec’y: 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Industrial, agricultural 
investigations. Works for improved laws and administration 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency. 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10. $25 and $100; 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘“‘The American Child.” 


(In answerina these advertisements please mention THe SuRvEY. Jt helps us, it identifies you.) 
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New York City. A league of chil- - 


| 
NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas) 
Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates | 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and | 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of child) 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all ¢j 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service thr«/ 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. { 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE- 
William H. Welch, pres.; Dr, Frankwood E. Williams, med. (jj 
Dr. Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Be 
sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on me 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-mindedness, 
epsy, inebriety, criminology, psychiatric social service, back 
children, surveys, state societies. ‘“‘Mental Hygiene,” quart() 
$3.00 a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’ monthly, $ .25 a year 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Grace Abi 
president, Washington, D. C.; W. H. Farker, secretary, 25 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organi at 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to incre 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds an 4 
meeting, publishes in-permanent form the Proceedings of the m 
ing, and issues.a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-first annual mee 
of the Conference will be held in Toronto, Canada, June 
July 2nd, 1924. Proceedings are sent free of charge to all me 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLII) 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Hat) 
way, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Objects: To furi) 
information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal service |) 
local organizations and legislation, publish literature of mover! 
Bree ge free, quantities at cost. Includes New York State (or 
mittee. t 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad fo: 
comparative study and concerted actien in city, state and n 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by set 

work, seek the higher and more democratic organization 
neighborhood life. i 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSI 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and s 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and 
eational service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Fublic Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE—315 Fe 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. To obtain progressive legislatio 
physical education. Established at the request of a com 
created by the United States Bureau of Education; 35 na 
organizations cooperating. Maintained by the Playground 
Recreation Association of America. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
New York. Dr. Livingston Farrand, president; Dr. Linsly R. ~ 
liams, managing director. Pamphlets on methods and pro 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publications sold and 
buted through state associations in every state. Journal © 
Outdoor Life, popular monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; Amer 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Neg! 

L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
127 BE. 28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of whi 
eolored people to work out community problems. Trains 
social workers. Publishes ‘‘Opportunity’’—a ‘“‘journal of Negro 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Ray 
Robins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 
South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-governmen 
the work shop through organization and also for the enactmen! 
protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AW 
1CA—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, presi 
H. S. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organ 
of year-round municipal recreation systems. Information ave 
on playground and community center activities and administrati 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure Te 
resentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philad 
phia. Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. — 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York, 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Stu 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation of 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the 1 
!mportant results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the raee proble 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, 


VOLUNTARY PARENTHOOD LEAGUE, INC.—19 West 
Street, New York City. Mary Ware Dennett, Director. Aim 
correct laws regarding birth control information, and to pro 
better parenthood. Actively working for passage of Cummins- 
Bill now before Congress. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer } 
ler, Jr., sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for We 
Education. q 


WAT? 
THE FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Woe RE? 


TORONTO, CANADA 


WHEN? 


JUNE 25th to JULY 2nd, 1924 


There will be thousands of social workers in Toronto during the 
week of the Annual Meeting of the National Conference because 


THE PROGRAM for this year is one of exceptional interest 
to social workers in a wide variety of fields. 


THE LEADERS of social work from the United States and 
Canada will be there not only as speakers, but as consultants 
for all who wish to confer with them concerning the specific 
problems with which they are most. familiar. 


THE PLACE—Toronto in June is a most delightful place 
in which to spend a week of association with those who are 
concerned with the same things in which you are primarily 
interested. The citizens of Toronto assure the Conference 
of a very hearty, cordial and whole-hearted welcome. 


FOR ALL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


WM. HAMMOND ParRKER, General Secretary 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
25 E. Ninth Street Cinncinati, Ohio 
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It takes courage ! 


But good luck to the ladies 


